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Hurrah for the crew and the captain strong 
‘hat breasted the waves in the staunch Halong! 
If you would read 
Of this wonderful deed, 
Look in the Log, for there it tells 
ilow, when and where we rode the swells. 


June 8, 1897. 1:45—Left Howcan. 1:50—Sighted a porpoise. 2:10- 
Commodore’s bed overboard. Recovered with no loss either of life or 
spirits. No damage done, thanks to native mat. 2:15—Sighted whales. 
2:20—Obliged to go into dry dock for repairs (drove a nail into a thwart). 
6:00—Passed Mt. Dometop. 7:05—Reached Baldy Bay and camped at foot 
of Mt. Totemtop. Camp Elip. 

June oth. 5:20—Broeke camp. 5:49—Mitten overboard. 6:05—Ran 
into 50,000 fish (authority on number, Matthew). Shot into the center of 
the heap, but halo iskum ickt. 8:00—Spoke the Nix canoe. Passed three 
others; also a white horse, which turned out to be a fly. 12:00—By noon 
counted thirty-four eagles. 1:00—Watched Nix’s dogs run a mowich into 
the water and kill it. 1:05—-Reached Skookum Chuck and landed for lunch. 
Matthew went hunting, returning in two hours with a mowich. Nix potlached 
us a ham of the one his dogs killed. 3:45—Started on. No mishaps yet. 
4:00—Passed out of Skookum Chuck and rounded the head of Dall Island. 
Weather glorious, captain, commodore and crew delate skookum kloshe 
tumtum. We did not stop to pick flowers in the sawmill dooryard. 6:01— 
Sighted Forester Island, twenty-eight miles distant. Made camp within 
eight miles of Sea Otter Harbor. Counted to-day eighty-seven eagles. 
Camp Konoway. 


June 1oth. 2:00—Rose and breakfasted at 2:30. 2:40—Canoe started. 
Wind uncertain. 6:30—Had a little excitement. The boys had been pulling 
against a strong head wind for two hours and it was decided, in order to 
gain time and strength, to go through a passage among the rocks instead 
of out and around a long point ahead. We had been admiring the mag- 
nificent breakers, but were somewhat aghast at the idea of going right into 
them; however, the boys seemed so sure it was safe that we agreed and 
made up our minds to enjoy it, if we could—and we did. It was a pleasure 
to see how perfectly they managed the canoe. They seemed to know so 
well just what to do that we felt quite safe, though it was almost overwhelm- 
ing to be in among the rocks, with the breakers thundering around us. We 
saw a big green wave commence to roll and mound up, away outside, 
growing larger and larger, till at last it broke with a roar on the rocks in 
front of us, and then—in we went! the water churning and boiling all about 
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Among the Islands 


us, while it seemed as if the size and weight of the wave must dash us against 
a rock which shewed now and then in the middle of the passage. We got 
past this and almost through, when we saw another big wave coming. We 
could not go back and it seemed impossible for us to go on. The wave 
curved and began to crest and just when, apparently, it was about to over- 
whelm us, the boys gave the canoe a turn and the next instant, with a 
breathless rush, we were on top of it, high in the air for one never-to-be- 
forgotten second and then sliding down into the green hollow beyond. 
The sail across the harbor was exciting, too. We had only a very small 
corner of the sail raised and Matthew sat holding it with both hands, his 
feet braced against the canoe. When a fresh squall struck us, it would 
pull him half up on his feet while the canoe lay over until the water came in 
all along the side. We seemed fairly to leap from one wave to another. 
8:0c—Reached Sea Otter Camp. Prospects of a storm. 

June 11th. 1:30—Still in camp; very stormy. The youngest adven- 
turer met with an accident—our first. He fell, in the tent, cutting his head 
on the edge of a granite iron pan. Nothing serious. 

June 12th. Noon—Wind still strong. Passed the morning reading, 
playing duck-on-the-rock and quoits. 1:00—Broke camp to go down 
farther, so as to cross with any wind. 5:15—-Made camp in the most beau- 
tiful place we have seen. Camp Inati. 

June 13th. 5:20—Broke camp. Bright sunshine. The boys had to 
row for an hour; then the wind sprang up, both sails were raised, and here 
we are, singing hymns out on the broad ocean while those at home are 
probably sitting at breakfast. Eight lonely people with but three-fourths 
of an inch of wood between them and unknown depths. The swells are very 
large, but not cresting. As we drop down into the hollow of a wave, we 
lose sight of land completely. 11:15—Reached Forester Island after a 
splendid crossing. Had great fun landing. Old Mr. John landed just ten 
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minutes ahead of us. When a big wave rolled up, we were told to jump. 
And jump we did, none of us getting wet much above our knees. Miss 
Baker went off immediately and got fifteen eggs for our first meal at Camp 
Kulakula. Hurrah! for the Halong and crew. We are Here! After lunch 
we took a short walk and Verne was perfectly delighted to find three gull 
eggs in a nest on a high rock. 

June 14th. 4:00—Settled camp. We have one shelf the length of the 
tent and two across one end. ‘The stove is up, the floor is covered with 
flat pieces from the drift pile and our bed is a delicious one of ferns a foot 
deep. We have also a pretty bough house to eat in. In the afternoon Bertie 
and Verne stayed in camp. ‘The rest went around to the Point. How can 
one describe the birds? The rocks are alive with them, while the cliffs, 
hills and grassy slopes,—in fact, the whole surface of the island,—is honey- 
combed with holes. The horned auk, auklet and the horned puffin burrow 
in the ground, and the tufted puffin and guillemot in the holes in the rocky 
cliffs. Sea gulls, oyster catchers, and cormorants are thick on the rocky 
points, on the cliffs—everywhere. It is like an immense beehive. Even 
the air is thick with a whirling, changing cloud of birds. We find not 
only water fowl, but humming birds, robins, wrens, thrushes, ravens, eagles 
and falcons. The main island is about eight miles long and one wide. 
Both at the north and south is a much smaller island and between them 
are high, bare rocks and all are covered with whistling, screaming, screech- 
ing, shrieking, croaking, squawking birds. We are living on the fat of the 
land—the island: Wild birds, wild eggs, wild celery, wild rice, wild rhu- 
barb, wild greens. 

June 15th. 11:00—The tillicums passed here to-day on their way home. 
We are now alone on the island. Yesterday Mr. John gave us all Hydah 
names: Miss Baker, Sucksani; Bertie, Tahanshut; Jessie, Taahkanash; 
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Verne, Sikealth; Mr. Cantwell, Tickjus; Mrs. Petty, Kuugquani. Luther's 
name is Cguuhaus and Matthew's Wachisti. Verne received the chief's 
own name, so that, he said, Verne would be a delate tyee. 

June 16th. 6:00—Taahkanash and Kuugquani went egging. Poor 
Tahanshut is having a desperate tussle with smoke and sparks (not bipeds), 
cooking Egg Island fritters. 

June 17th. 8:00—AIl went off over the mountain to the other side to 
shoot birds for feathers. While on top of the mountain we experienced a 
unique underground shake. Tickjus and Taahkanash while digging at 
opposite ends of an auk burrow met and shook hands. Cguuhaus carried. 
Sikealth the greater part of the way. An ordinary climb after all this will 
be like toddling up an ant hill. Sikealth picked up three oyster catchers’ 
eggs; very rare. We took home a large number of cormorant eggs. 

June 18th. 6:00—AlIl stayed in camp. Wind very strong from north- 
west. Printed pictures and skinned birds—dead ones. 


June 19th. 8:00—A glorious morning. Wind very strong last night. 
Threatened our tent. We of course did not fear for ourselves, but we did 
so dislike the idea of having all our bricky-bracky tumbled down and broken. 
All have gone off over the hills and far away, except Sikealth and Kuug- 
quani. 3:00—lKuugquani is at present resting on her laurels after having 
the sensation of catching, on her alabaster shoulders, the ridgepole of the 
tent while one of the other tent poles fell down. The wild scramble of one 
lone female in her effort to get things straight again may be better imagined 
than described. However, it is done and said female is kloshe tumtum. 

June 20th. 9:00—Passed a quiet day in camp. 

June 21st. 5:30—Skinned and prepared birds for specimens in the 
morning. Later, it was decided to take food and blankets and go over 
to South or Petrel Island and return to-morrow at high tide. When we 
started to put the canoe in that water it seemed as if we might not only fail 
to get to the island, but be obliged to make Camp Kulakula our permanent 
residence. Such boulders and peaks, needle-points and slabs of rocks as 
we had to pull the canoe over. Then it must go in on just the right wave, 
the boys jumping in to keep it off the rocks while we scrambled out to a 
higher rock, watched our chance till the canoe came near enough and then 
tumbled in. None of us got very wet. The wind was strong and the boys 
said the landing was bad over there, but they thought we would have no 
trouble. As we neared the island we could see the waves breaking and 
dashing high and began to “hae our doots.”’ The boys brought the canoe 
in by a big rock and then held it off with the oars while trying to decide 
where to land us. Cguuhaus got out on the rock, but it was too rough to 
land the canoe. A big wave would come rolling in, lift us six or eight feet 
in the air, and then drop us. Where? To China, it seemed, but really only 
about ten feet. We finally had to turn back, leaving undecided and open 
for future debate the question: Did or did not Taahkanash pull Cguuhaus 
back into the canoe by the ankle? Reached Camp Kulakula safely. 


June 22d. 6:00—Passed the morning in camp. In the afternoon some 
of us went to the Point and climbed nearly to the top of Elip Sahale Laport. 

June 23d. 12:30—Broke camp. Decided to try again for Petrel 
Island. Packed all our things first, intending to stop for them on our way 
back and then go to North Island. 1:15—Landed at the island. Tickjus 
and Cguuhaus went ashore and got twenty-five petrels. The rest of us 
staved in the canoe. 3:45—Back again at Camp Kulakula. 4:40—Haye 
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taken our farewell look; also our ictas. 6:15—Sighted a killer whale. Im- 
mediately ran in near shore, but it went on without troubling us. 7:00— 
Reached the head of the island. 7:15—The boys want to stop at a big 
rock for eggs, leaving us in the canoe. We not only must keep it from 
being dashed against the rocks, but also prevent its starting off on an inde- 
pendent expedition. We thought the water was too rough for us to be 
safe alone in the canoe, but, as in many other instances, we found the 
native boys knew best, for we discovered a long, narrow passage, just wide 
enough for the canoe to pass through, and opening at right angles to it 
was a tiny, rockbound bay, perhaps sixty feet long and thirty wide. The 
boys were on the rocks and out of sight in a twinkling, returning soon with 
seventy-five eggs. We started on, rounded a point and discovered about 
thirty sea lions asleep on the rocks. We went over to them quickly (with 
a yellow cedar breeze) and had a good view of them before they saw us. 
Then, with clumsy tumbles, they were off into the water, bobbing up again 
and again, as if curious to see what had disturbed their nap. Crossing to 
North Island the water was very choppy, but when we reached there we 
found a splendid landing place. We went in and around the rocks until 
we came to a little nook where there were no large rocks. The sides sloped 
gently and when the tide went out it left the canoe in a little place like a 
cradle built for it. Made camp at 8:00 o'clock. 10:00—Everything is out 
of the canoe, the tent is up and muck-a-muck is ready. Cguuhaus made 
a pile of driftwood six or eight feet high and then set fire to it, piling on 
huge logs till it is like two or three Fourth of July celebrations rolled into 
one. It quite fittingly names our camp Camp Tsano Yuan. Soon after 
landing Wachisti took us to see a delate old bough house, built, according 
to his story, five hundred years ago. It is so placed as to be unnoticeable 
until one is almost upon it, the south end being not more than four feet 
above ground. An immense rock forms one wall and towers ten or twelve 
feet above the house. On the inside, which we reached by creeping through 
the entry on our hands and knees, we found the rock wall quite smooth 
and painted or stained different colors. The other walls were of thick 
hewn logs, and outside of them was another row of thick pieces 
placed diagonally. The roof was nearly flat, partly gone and _ cov- 
ered a foot deep with soil, large bushes growing from it. The boys, in their 
broken English and Chinook, told us weird tales about it as we sat around 
our magnificent fire this evening. In the morning we are to take our leave 
of Forester Island. Some ready to go, others wishing it were possible to 
stay longer; but all united in saying we have thoroughly enjoyed our outing. 
The weather has been marvellous, not a drop of rain since we left Sea Otter 
eleven days ago. 

June 24th. 9:00—Broke camp. Weather foggy. Wachisti thinks 
we will get out of it soon. 9:40—It is perfectly clear here now. The fog lies 
thick around Forester Island, back of us, and Dall Island, far in the distance. 
We caught one glimpse of it and then the fog closed again. Wind is 
splendid; both sails up. 10:50—Tickjus shot a bird (while sailing fast) and 
picked it up without stopping the canoe. Got five more on the way over, 
one of them very rare, a dark-bodied sheerwater. 2:45—We are safely 
across and in front of Sea Otter Camp and are going to stop at a rock for 
eggs. 3:00—Sea Otter has given us the most exciting moments of our trip, 
both going and coming. We reached the rock and as the swells were quite 
large, one of the boys stayed in the canoe with us. When he saw one of 
the others coming back he got out, and the other instead of getting in just 
stood there. All at once there came an unusually large wave. It carried 
the bow of the canoe high on the rock and failed to float it off again. Cguu- 
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haus was pushing hard to get it off, when another big swell came rolling in, 
compelling him to let go, and—away we went! ‘Tahanshut called out: 
“O, halo!” We were carried some distance, but as no wind was blowing, 
we easily paddled back. Cguuhaus said if we had been unable to come 
back alone, he would have jumped in and come to the rescue. From the 
rock the boys rowed for ten minutes, then raised both sails and we came 
straight in past Violet Island and Camp lKonoway, into and through 
Skookum Chuck, having done in one day what took us four days on the 
way out. We are camped within thirty miles of home, at Camp Tolo. 


June 25th. 9:oo—Broke camp. Wind uncertain. It is very warm. Ate our 
lunch in the canoe. The boys have had to row a great deal of the way, though 
the wind blows strong out of the low cuts in the mountains. 4:30—Passed 
Camp Elip and Mt. Totemtop. 6:00—Reached the head of Howcan Island. 
The wind has dropped completely, in spite of the fact that Taahkanash, in 
obedience to Wachisti, industriously scratched the mast. 6:30—We are 
having a lively little sail just now. The canoe is leaning over until the 
water runs in over the side. We are almost to Sheldon Jackson Island. 
6:45—Tickjus has just fired the National Salute (the last loaded cartridge), 
but there is no sign of life. Are we are a party of Rip Van Winkles, or have 
they organized a relief party and gone to hunt last winter’s snow? We are 
passing the houses and give our gull cry, but still no wildly-waving 
kerchief greets us. There they come at last, and here we are after one of the 
most, if not the most, successful trip in the annals of the tribe. Healthy, 
hearty and a trifle sunburned, so they say, and one and all anxious for 
another trip to Forester Island. 


GLossaRy (Chinook). 


RE ry oy lene Notre ea ntee 6 Fe eiaiars Wee Water. 
ca oad Ee tasters ao ey wieue ee Real, true. 
PTT ETT CLOT eee TTC eT Ce First. 
EI re ee eee eee ee Highest. 
I Pe ee oe ree eee eee Leaky. 
ERNE 0 eh te athens aia aia tnae van om No. 
BN rete a A Sig caus Decree aie oie Henn he a One 
RE Hao w sews awh eeeee ben eark oe een Gate 
| RR err ara ee Things 
Io ee cosas le ces ns PRD Ao OS Get. 
Re hs loshin trae dave ve pain se OW Across. 
CE iiikeietenicied cee K eerie renee All. 
NN cP tsn ns sip ak Seen hva Waite SS 3irds. 
RE ey oa ats. d salad lnigce rade dace ye NS Deer. 
a ee eee eee ee Food. 
I ahs BR ie ch Orta hy tit! Ze leiabibes Good. 
NIE re ae es ae bess neous sale oraiare Give. 
rar Rp reenter een eer arene Strong. 
Gc 04 Foun ein ehenceenweneeren People. 
I sesh ec oil Gta Sahel cepicg on Ween Mind. 
PY PE 55.0 655 OHA Kee ies eee renernesee Big fire. 
Pere Tre Try er re rt. Chief. 
Rot ete Pe eine Ree Success. 
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HUNTING JACKS WITH A 
D. 3. 


Different people hunt jack-rabbits in 
different ways. Some go out with shot 
guns and plunk them whenever they can 
get a chance; this is diversion. Others 
take a rifle and shoot them through the 
head: this is science. Others again go 
out with fleet greyhounds and sit on 
their horse or in a buggy while the dogs 
chase the rabbits: this is excitement and 
laziness. ‘Then there are a few who hunt 
them with locomotives: this is exhilara- 
tion. 

Not long ago I was talking hunt with 
an old railroad conductor. He was a 
thorough sportsman, a lover of gun and 
dog and a truthful man, as all true 
sportsmen are—or ought to be. We got 
telling yarns of the peculiar ways in 
which game is killed and presently he 
said: 

“Ever hunt jack-rabbits with a loco- 
motive? No? Well, it’s the greatest 
sport in the world; hounds ain't in it 
with a locomotive when it comes to chas- 
ing jacks. 

“I didn’t take any stock in what the 
boys on the road told me about the sport 
when I first came up into this prairie 
country, until one night I had to take 
an engine and caboose west. Old Jack 
Leon was my engineer and Ted Gal- 
lagher was firing the 106. Just before 
we pulled out old Jack looked into the 
sight, which was black as black cats, and 
said to Ted: 

‘Good night for huntin’ rabbits, ain’t 
it?’ to which Ted responded, laconically: 
‘Fine.’ 

“Well, I paid no attention to them, 
thinkin’ they was just jokin’ an’ in a few 
minutes we got our orders and away we 
went. When we got to Huntsville an’ lay 
there waitin’ for a freight to pass, I no- 
ticed Ted take his rake and crawl under 
the engine. 

“‘*What’s Ted cleanin’ out the ash pan 
for?’ says I. ‘Didn’t them lazy Swedes 
back at the round-house finish their 
work up?’ 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Day 


"Oh, yes,’ says old Jack, ‘but she’s 
filled up a bit since then, an’ we’re liable 
to strike some rabbits ’tween here an’ the 
Junction. Best rabbit country on the 
line. Got to have a clean ash pan when 
you hunt rabbits, you know.’ 

“I didn’t know, but I wasn’t goin’ to 
show my ignorance, so | said nothin’. 
Then we pulled up to the station, got 
our orders and started. When I went 
into the caboose, there sat Armstrong, 
the division superintendent, smoking his 
pipe and reading his paper. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Armstrong,’ says 
I, though I was very much surprised to 
see him settin’ there. 

‘Good evenin’, Tom,’ he. 
‘Thought I would ride with you as far as 
the Junction. You came along just in 
time to save me a ten-hour lay-over in 
Huntsville. Been down there to see 
about that new;—Hullo, what’s that— 
cattle on the track?’ The shrill whistle 
of old 106 was going toot-toot-toot-toot-toot 
in a low, screeching tone, different from 
anything I ever heard before. Our speed 
didn’t slacken a bit, but the whistle kept 
a-goin’ the same monotonous gait. 

**What in thunder is up?’ says Arm- 
strong, startin’ to climb into the cupola 
of the caboose. 

“*Darned if I know,’ says I, climbin’ 
up beside him. Just as we got up to the 
seats, a stream of fire trailed out of the 
smokestack of the 106 an’ we shot ahead 
like a bullet from a gun. 

‘**Now what the Sam Hill is old Jack 
a-tryin’ to do? Just look at him sendin’ 
the company’s coal forty feet into the 
air! He ain’t got no cause to run like 
this, when he’s got over three hours to 
make the Junction in—an’ Jupiter’s 
blazes, hear that whistle! Is the man 
crazy?” 

“But just then I ketched sight of 
somethin’ on the track ahead of the en- 
gine, somethin’ that was like a gray 
shadow, an’ that’s what I thought it was 
at first. But pretty soon I seen it had 
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legs, an’ was a usin’ them, too. Then | 
knew what was up. We was _ rabbit- 
huntin’. 


“Well, Armstrong seen it about the 
same time an’ | never seen a man so 
excited in all my life. Old Jack had 
pulled the throttle wide open and the 
way the old 106 was jumpin’ along was 
a caution to snakes. But the jack-rabbit 
he let out a notch or two and kept his 
place, about fifty feet ahead, right in the 
glare of the headlight. 1 was expectin’ 
every minute to see him jump to one side 
an disappear in the darkness—but he 
didn’t. He jest kept right on ahead. 

“By this time Armstrong was climbin’ 
out onto the roof of the car an’ I follered 
him, and there we sat on top of the 
cupola, holdin’ our hats on with both 
our hands, and the red hot cinders from 
the stack agoin’ over our heads in a 
flery stream. 

“Armstrong was yellin’ at the top of 
his voice: 

**Let her out a peg, Jack; give her 
——! Go it, you long-eared cuss. We'll 
see whether you've got better legs than 
old 106. Holy Moses; see him go over 
that cattle-guard!’ as the rabbit sailed up 
into the air. ‘Say, I'll bet you ten to 
five we catch him inside of two minutes. 
Look at him now, he’s gettin’ tuckered.’ 

*An’ so he was, fer we kept gainin’ 
on him. Soon the glare from the head- 
light passed him an’ we couldn't see him 
no more. Then, suddenly, old Jack re- 
versed the engine and she began to 
grunt and groan with the back motion 
until we came to a_ standstill. Ted 
jumped off the engine with a torch, and 
we heard old Jack ask: 

‘Got him?’ 

“*Yep. He went clean back, though.’ 

“We climbed down from the caboose 
and into the engine cab, just as Ted 
crawled out from under the engine with 
the rabbit in his hands. 

“Well, sir; vou ought to have seen 
Jack’s face when he saw the division 
superintendent. He couldn't say any- 
thing but—Good evenin’, Mr. Arm- 
strong: didn’t know you were aboard.’ 

“*No, I suppose not,’ said Armstrong, 
dryly. Then there was a long pause as 


Jack pulled the throttle open and we 


AND 





STREAM 


went joggin’ slowly along. At last Arm- 
strong said: 

**An’ I’m glad you didn’t know I was 
on board, too.’ 

"Well, it serves me right, I suppose,’ 
said Jack, ‘an’ I suppose I'm in for it.’ 

“*In for what? says Armstrong. ‘I’m 
glad you didn’t know I was along, be- 
cause if you had known it I'd have 
missed the best fun I’ve had for years. 
It’s h——1 on the company’s coal an’ it’s 
tough on the rabbit, but I never had so 
much fun in my life. But say, Ted; 
where did you find the rabbit?’ 

* "In the ash pan, sir. They're always 
in there.’ Then as he noticed the sur- 
prised look on Armstrong’s face, he said: 
‘You see, when we go rabbit-hunting we 
always clean out our ash pan nice an’ 
clean. Then when we take after a jack, 
we raise the front damper, wide open. 
There's a strong draft through it, with 
the throttle wide open, and the engine 
goin’ sixty miles an hour, and when we 
run over the rabbit he goes into the ash 
pan, plunk! We keep the whistle goin’ 
an’ that kind o’ rattles him. The glare 
of the headlight confuses him an’ so he 
runs in the only direction he kin see, 
whicn is straight ahead. I tell you a 
rabbit kin run when he wants to.’ 

“We pulled up at a water-tank just 
then, and Armstrong went back to the 
caboose with me. All the rest of the way 
to the Junction he set in the cupola 
lookin’ ahead fer rabbits, but we didn't 
run across any more, or if we did old 
Jack didn’t take after “em. When we 
finally pulled into the station, the divi- 
sion superintendent went out on the plat- 
form and called Jack to one side and 
talked to him for time. I only 
caught the last words of the conversa- 
tion. Jack says, touchin’ his hat an’ 
smilin’: 

“*Yes, sir; I understand.’ 

“An’ Armstrong says: ‘An’ the next 
time you get a special to pull, | want you 
to telegraph me at once.’ 

“An’ Jack says; ‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Then the division superintendent 


some 


walks away and I heard him say to 
himself: 
**Tt’s h——I on the company’s coal, 


but the derndest fun I ever had.’ ”’ 
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Illustrations 


It is nearly twenty vears since | wrote 
in “The Still Hunter” the following: 

“To find ground where deer are plenty 
enough for good sport is still an easy 
matter, even at the present rate of de- 
struction. And there need be no fear 
that they will soon be too scarce. The 
days of the market's lofty prerogative are 
numbered. The American people are 
fast awaking to the fact that the true 
question before them is not, Why should 
not he who kills game have a right to 
sell it?—not, Why should not he who 
cannot hunt his own game have a right 
to buy it? They are fast awaking to see 
that a far higher question than either of 
those demands an immediate answer. 
That question is: Shall we have game 
for those who are able to hunt it them- 
selves, who need the health-giving medi- 
cine of the woods far more than epictires 
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need their palates tickled; or shall we 
have game for none? Shall we have 


game tor our own people, under close 
restrictions; or shall our woods become 
a cheerless blank in order that the pres- 
ent generation of epicures in the great 
cities may wax fat for a few vears? And 
when America awakes from sleep she 
spends little time in yawning and rub- 
bing her eyes.” 

It was rather a bold prediction at the 
time, but the results have shown that it 
was not a bit too strong. Nothing has 
been more gratifying than the results of 
protection of the deer and other large 
game, and they are but the forerunners 
of what we shall see in many other lines 
before the present generation passes from 
the stage. 

More than almost any other kind of 
game, the deer is adapted to hold his 
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own against settlement, market shooters, 
big-bag hunters, modern rifles and what 
not. Give him but half a chance, and 
our children’s children shall know him as 
well as we do. Give him two-thirds of a 


chance and he will be more plentiful in 
the greater part of the land fifty vears 
from now than he is to-day. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the 
way the mule deer in Southern Califor- 
nia survives its rapid settlement, the 
number of 


tremendous increase in the 
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in the morning sun, plunges aimlessly 
through the chaparral, determined to 
have some venison of his own fattening. 
Of course he is not as plentiful as he 
once was, but considering the conditions 
as compared with a few years ago, it is 
wonderful that there is a deer left. In- 
stead of the deer being exterminated, 
there is very respectable hunting still in 
the greater part of the land, and this with 
a very moderate amount of protection. 
If the number of the bag was limited, as 


The Columbian Blacktail in the Oregon 





Big Woods 


hunters and the quality of their rifles. 
Instead of retreating to the wildest and 
most inaccessible mountains, he remains 
in the lower hills along the edge of the 
settlement, lies all day within sound of 
the settler’s house, raids his vineyard or 
browses on his orchard at night, jumps 
the highest fence he can build or goes 
through barbed wire as if he enjoved it, 
plays around the garden and before day- 
light is stowed away in the brush of the 
hills, where he laughs at the man who, 
breathless and overheated with climbing 





it now is in many States and should be in 
all, deer would soon be very numerous 
here. As it is, it shows the wonderful 
power of the deer for sustaining himself 
under circumstances that would mean 
speedy extermination to all other large 
game. 

Owing to this extraordinary power of 
taking care of himself, with the least bit 
of fair play extended from the side of the 
enemy the deer is bound to be the big 
game of the future. The elk, moose and 


mountain sheep, and in some sections 
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the antelope, will remain, but only in 
places; while the deer will be in thous- 
ands of sections that will know the rest 
no more. The deer is also as acute in 
finding food as he is in knowing when 
danger is about, and enjoys the fullness 
of life in places where no one would sup- 
pose any large animal could exist. In 
company with the antelope, he is found 
in great numbers on the cactus deserts 
of Mexico and Lower California, living 
not only on the prickly pear but keeping 
fat upon it. He eats fruit, lobes and all, 


The California Mule 


with all the spines they can carry, and 
plunges through it without caring any 
more for the needle-like spines than the 
quail that flies in and out of it without 
touching it. I have found the skin of 
their legs filled with the sharp points of 
the mescal and other members of the 
dagger family, the points ef which will 
make a good awl. Several hundred of 
them will be beneath the skin with the 
points softened and the deer will keep on 
running through the thorns and gather- 
ing more yet, seeming to enjoy it, and be 
fat as a mule where your mule would 
starve to death. 

It is hard work to kill off an animal 





that so adapts himself to circumstances; 
and in the United States the conditions 
are so much better that it is an easy mat- 
ter with a little more general protection 
to have plenty of deer in almost every 
State, for the amount of ground needed 
to protect them is not very great. A 
few years more will see the end of all big 
bags. With them goes market-shooting, 
for restrictions will be put on the num- 
ber the express companies can carry or 
dealers keep on hand at any one time. 
The American people are almost awake 


Deer at Home 


and the end is in sight. It will be a bless- 
ing in disguise to the market-shooter, for 
the same ability, strength and snap nec- 
essary to make a living at market-shoot- 
ing, especially on deer, will make the 
possessor a better living at almost any- 
thing to which he would turn the same 
energy and skill. And when he is past 
middle age he will have some business, 
trade or savings to fall back on, whereas 
the market-shooter has nothing but a 
broken constitution and the most abso- 
lute ignorance of all the ways by which 
man makes a dollar without killing 
something. A more helpless wretch 
than the superannuated market-shooter 
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Not a Deer to be seen All Day 


cannot well be imagined, and it would 
be a charity to put it out of any one’s 
power to abuse old age in such a way. 
The deer has a more general line of 
attractions for the great majority of 
hunters than any other large game. 
There are thousands who care nothing 
for “trophies” and who will not shoot at 
anything they cannot utilize in some 
way, thousands who have no ambition 
to outdo the last pig who left half a ton 
of meat to spoil because he had to shoot 
it where he knew he could not handle it. 
The deer generally keeps near enough to 
an outlet to enable one to do something 
with the game, and is rarely so big, ex- 
cept in faney, that one cannot get one on 
a horse alone. He has the most varied 
home of all game, from the great forests 
where the Columbia blacktail looks more 
like a rabbit by contrast with the gigantic 
trunks, to the bare open plains of Mexico 
where he often has nothing to shelter him 
from the mid-day sun except the shade 





of a big cardon or a mieseal stalk. 
Throvgh all combinations, from swamp 
to cliffs rugged enough for the moun 
tain sheep, he seems equally at home and 





The Mule Deer in Mexico 


is ever full of wiles as well as mysterious 
movements that no one ever learns to 
fathom, though one master most of his 
many tricks. 





THE MAKING 


Wo. 


Peace hetween the Crows and _ the 
Piegans had endured for longer than 
Absaroka could remember, though that 
was because Absaroka was a young man 
and had yet to win a warrior’s plumes. 
Tiparo, head chief of the Crows, who 
was <Absaroka’s father, could quite 
easily recall a day when peace had not 
been between the tribes. He had good 
cause to remember. His war-plait was 
missing, and, where it used to grow, 
on his crown was a bald spot which had 
not come slowly and of its own volition, 
but suddenly and with a jerk. 

But if the old chief had not forgotten, 
while a heathen he yet possessed one, at 
least, of the Christian virtues; he had 
forgiven. And here was Matoxi with 
his crowd of Piegan young men come 
to visit him and their friends the Crows, 


as they had done often before, and 
Tiparo said “How!” and shook their 
hands. 

“My brother,” said Matoxi to the 


Crow chief, as they sat that night side 
by side at the dog feast and watched their 
voung men dance together. “You are 
old and have seen much, while [ am but 
a child at your feet.” Matoxi was no 
child, but a full-grown man and a war- 
rior with a record of many scalps. It 
would have been ill for another to have 
said this to him, but it was his present 
whim to speak thus. “Tell me; I seek 
vour counsel: These soldiers of the 
Long-Nnives—can they fight?” 

The Crow chief put out his hand in 
protest and looked toward the ground. 
“It is not for me to say,” he replied, 
gravely. “We have no quarrel with the 
whites.” 

“But we! It is long since we fought 
the Crees, who are cowardly whelps and 
love not battle, but to steal our horses. 
Our voung men chafe at idleness; they 
say soon there will be no more warriors. 
They would fight the whites.” 

The old chief was silent for a mo- 
ment. “The white men are not like your 
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Crees,” he said at length. “They are no 
cowards, though the Cutthroats put them 
out, as water drowns fire, at the Little 
Big Horn. Also, we are the servants of 
the Long-Knives and fight with them. 
Your young men will do wisely to find 
other foes.” 

Matoxi looked very humble, but there 
was a sharp twinkle in his dark eves and 
a suggestion of menace in his tone as he 
replied: 

“The young men chafe. They will not 
look far—nor long—for an enemy. but,” 
he added, grasping the hand of the older 
man warmly and bending toward him, 
“between you and me, my brother, and 
between our peoples, may there be al- 
Ways peace.” 

“See!” exclaimed Tiparo. “My 
spears the White Dog’s Head. I stake 
my tongue he does it well for the enter- 
tainment of the Piegan chief whose 
name is loud in the land.” 

Absaroka knelt within the encircling 
rows of the Crows and the Piegans with 
his body thrown forward and his hands 
resting on the ground. The palms 
were outspread on the hard, smooth 
earth. Across his forehead from his 
scalp-lock fell an eagle plume. Broad 
bands of brass circled his wrists and 
ankles and strips of otter his elbows and 
knees. A string of bells 
chest. His legs and arms were streaked 
with ochre and white mud. His eyes 
were the centers of stars, from which 
black points radiated. Across his cheek 
slanted three scarlet bars, and his chin 
was marked with alternate bands of blue 
A narrow breech-cloth was 


son 


cre yssed his 


and yellow. 
wound loosely about his hips and thighs. 
Moccasins gaily beaded covered his feet. 
The glossy, royal skin of a silver fox was 
fixed lightly over his shoulder; the 
splendid tail hung far down his back. 
Planted in the ground before him was 
his spear, decked with ribbons and feath 
ers; and farther on, in the center of the 
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circle, stood the great kettle which held 
the White Dog’s Head. 

The painted war drum hung a few 
inches from the ground, upheld on four 
pointed willow withes. Around it sat the 
six drummers. The first drummer struck 
the drum a light tap with his stick, and 
taking the highest note in his compass, 
the war song had begun. 

The voices of the other drummers 
swelled the weird, strange chant; and to 
the rythmic beat of the drum, it gradu- 
ally fell, fell, until the lowest strain, a 
deep bass, was reached, and dwelt upon. 
Thence it jumped abruptly to the be- 
ginning; and again it fell, gradually, to 
the bass—and again to the beginning, to 
be repeated—and again. 

At the first tap of the drum, the tall, 
lithe figure of Absaroka began to sway, 
back and forth and from side to side, in 
time with the chant, and his hands to 
brush lightly the damp, bare soil. He 
raised them and rubbed them softly to- 
gether; then dropped and moved them 
over the earth again. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, catching up his spear, 





and commenced to dance. His eyes 
flashed. The thews and muscles of his 
limbs and chest stood out like great 


ropes, or rolled and rippled under the 
smooth, copper skin like the coils of an 
immense snake. He circled about the 
White Dog’s Head as though it were an 
enemy, ready to strike should he ap- 
proach too near; then darted away, utter- 
ing a shrill war-cry, crouching along the 
ground; all the while keeping step to the 
measured pom! pom! pom! pom! of the big 
drum and the wild, plaintive chant of the 
drummers. His body leaned and stayed, 
pitched and glided, as he drew nearer 
and nearer to the kettle, with all the 
grace and agility of the puma stealing 
upon its prey. The jet-tipped eagle 
plume in his plaited hair nodded back 
and forth with the movements of his 
body. His eyes glowed fiercely in the 
reflection of the fire. His face was set 
and drawn. 


He crept nearer to the kettle. He 


lifted his spear, and with a quick bound 
launched it at the head of the White 
Dog. The drum stopped. He drew him- 
self up, placed his fingers over his lips 
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and gave a long, piercing, staccato yell. 
It was the coup—the death. He raised 
the kettle and carried it three times 
around in a circle. Perspiration 
streamed from him as he walked over 
and took his seat. A roar of applause 
came from the warriors and a_ volley 
sounded from the big drum. 

“Your tongue is a single one,” said 
Matoxi to Tiparo. “He is a great dancer. 
He will make a warrior.” 

Tiparo smiled proudly. ‘Come, my 
brother,” he said, as a pan of the steam- 
ing flesh was set before them. “Eat. 
The White Dog is warriors’ meat.” 

At the close of the feast the warriors 
danced witl: short, jerky steps in solemn 
procession around the circle. Then with 
the mystic word “IV eetigoos!” muttered 
by each in turn as a shield against the 
power of the Cannibal Devil, they passed 
one by one out of the shadow of the 
flickering firelight, and so to their lodges 
and to sleep. 

The sun almost topped the yellow 
hills looking down upon the emerald 
ribbon of the Bowstring and the Crow 
camp before Absaroka stirred in his 
blanket and stretched his protesting 
limbs, stiff from the heavy strain he had 
put upon them the night before. He 
opened his eyes and called to his wife, 
Wapah, to prepare breakfast. He lifted 
the flap of his lodge door and stepped 
out. 

The valley was bathed in blue and 
purple; the hills above were golden with 
the gold of midsummer. Save for the 
murmur of the rapid above the camp 
and the gnawing of a wolfish-looking 
cur on a bone in the grass before him, 
not a sound profaned the solemn still- 
ness of the morning. He raised his 
arms high above his head, breathing 
deep of the fresh, sweet air; picked up a 
stone and threw it at the dog, which 
shambled off, snarling, with its tail be- 
tween its legs. 

Absaroka stood for a moment drink- 
ing in the profound tranquility, the un- 
sullied loveliness of this new day. He 
gave a gasp of keen delight and his eyes 
sparkled with reawakened vigor. 

“Ah! it is good to be alive,” he said, 
softly, to himself. 
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Then he turned and walked over to his 
father’s lodge, to pay his early respects 
to Tiparo’s visitor. 

The light was still dim within, but he 
could see that it was occupied by but 
one reclining figure. He entered quick- 
ly and stooping, raised the blanket which 
covered the face of the sleeper. He 
started back with a smothered exclama- 
tion, and with widely-staring eyes burst 
from the lodge. 

“Wanaska! WWanaska! Awake! Awake!” 
he cried. ‘Your chief is dead—dead by 
the knife of Matoxi! Eyaw-haw-hoy!” 
And he gave the Crow war-whoop. 


They came tumbling out of their 
lodges, stunned and doubting. 
‘It is the truth!” he cried again. “The 


Piegan dogs have also taken our horses, 
—all but mine, which I hid after night- 
fall. Follow, twenty of you. We will 
take them and pick up the trail of these 


false friends who strike in the dark. We 
will ride them into the ground!” 
The Crow war-cry rang loud and 


fiercely through the camp. Absaroka 
caught up a line and ran down along 
the river to a bend, where he sprang 
into the water and swam rapidly to an 
island in the middle. Pushing through 
the willow thickets, he came to an open 
space in the center, where a band of mag- 
nificent horses was grazing. Singling 
out the finest, a splendid bay, he whirled 
his hair lariat in the air and it flew true 
to the mark as the animal plunged to 
escape it. The loop passed over the 
horse’s ears and tightened around his 
windpipe. Absaroka leaped upon his 
back and drove the others before him to 
the camp. 

The Crows were already attired for the 
war path; stripped, painted and feath- 
ered, armed with bows, quivers, spears 
and buffalo-hide shields, and carrying 
food enough only for their morning 
meal as they rode—a little dried meat. 
There were just twenty of them in all 
Once they rode slowly around the camp, 
chanting their war song. Then together 
they beat their heels against the ribs of 
their horses and disappeared over the 
hills above the camp in a small cloud of 
yellow dust. 

It was not until the second night that 
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they warily neared the Piegan war 
party. They lay through the darkness 


in a fringe of willows along a_ sickly 
stream that wandered across the face of 
the wide, bare plain, watching the camp 
fires of the enemy. The horses which 
the Piegans had taken were many and 
good. They did not know that Absa- 
roka still had the best of them, or they 
should have been less careless. They 
had ridden hard; on the following day 
they should reach their people, and they 
felt no sense of danger or fear of sur- 
prise. They slept the sleep of weariness 
and security. 

There were forty of the Piegans; and 
as the gray dawn began to filter through 
the night, they sprang from the ground 
with the Crow battle-cry ringing in their 
ears. As they did so, arrows rained upon 
them from the attacking party and many 
fell where they stood. Some of the 
tethered horses broke away and ran 
madly across the plain. The unwounded 
Piegans jumped upon the backs of others 
and fled, demoralized, before the on 
slaught of the vengeful Crows. 

And now began a chase that was stern 
and long, a battle on horseback. For 
hours it kept up, with unwearying, dead- 
ly persistence on the part of the Crows 
and growing dread and hopelessness on 
the side of the Piegans. One by one the 
saddles of the pursued were emptied 
and their riderless and winded horses 
stepped aside out of the bloody course 
and dropped beliind. The Piegans were 
now fewer in number, though four of the 
Crows had also fallen. 

The sure shafts of Absaroka had 
pierced three of the enemy, his spear an- 
other. Yet he was not satisfied. They 
had been men who came between him 
and his prey; he had eyes only for one 
man, Matoxi, who rode his own horse— 
a white he had brought with him on 
this visit,almost the match of Absaroka’s 
bay—and kept at the head of the long 
race. 

But now Absaroka pressed him hard; 
an arrow from his bow caught the Pie- 
gan’s horse in the neck and he stumbled 
and rolled over, throwing Matoxi to the 
earth. Instantly he was upon his feet 


and threw his shield before his face. 
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Absaroka’s horse had carried him be- 
yond the Piegan, but he wheeled about. 

“This for you, Matoxi!” he called as 
he swung past again, with his bow drawn 
to the full reach of his arm. 

The bowstring twanged, and Matoxi 
sank to the ground with the heavy bull- 
hide shield fixed on his breast. 

Absaroka rode on. Several the 
Piegans were in the lead again. One, 
leaping from his own jaded pony to the 
saddle of a horse emptied by a dying 
Crow, outstripped the others. Absaroka 
rode close behind another with his spear 
aloft. 

The man cringed upon the neck of his 
steed. Absaroka lunged, and the blade 
passed through the Piegan’s neck. Ab- 
saroka pulled in his blowing horse and 
laughed. 

“I did not expect to spear the dog’s 
head so soon again,” he said. 

He had reached the head of the fight- 
ing line. There were no mounted ene- 
mies behind him. lar ahead, the soli- 
tary Piegan rode on, doggedly, despe- 
rately, with his precious life. Absaroka 
signalled to his men to stop. 

“It is enough!” he cried. 


of 


“Let him 


go. Let him return to his people and 
tell them what the Crows did to the 
Piegans!” 
\ CHICKEN HUN 
NAPAG 


We planned our first chicken hunt for 
August 21st, and getting our gtns, am- 
munition, and camp-outfit ready, we left 
old Fort Benton, the head of navigation 
on the Missouri, at 3 on the 
afternoon of August 20th. 

Our party consisted of three, I being 
deputed to act as driver and guide. 
Crossing the Big Muddy, we drove up 
a long canyon for at least a mile, when 
the road leads out on to the vast prairie. 
To the east of us the Highwood moun- 
tains, where we expect to find 
chicken shooting, look to be not more 
more than five or six miles away, where- 
as the distance is fully thirty: to our 
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left the Bear Paw mountains, said to be 
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He turned and galloped hard back to 
where the Piegan chief lay, breathing 
paintully. He dismounted and walked 
towards him, the Piegan watching as he 
approached. 

“You wear a medal on your breast, 
like an English officer,” said Absaroka 
in a mocking voice, pointing to the 
shield. “But it is bigger. And you have 
no right to wear the mark of a soldier; 
you are no brave.” 

He stooped and snatched the shield 
and arrow roughly from Matoxi’'s breast. 
The blood spurted forth. The Piegan 
writhed. 

“Painted-Cheek dog!” hissed 
roka: and he stepped nearer, drawing his 
knife. 

()n either hand the vellow plain swept 
away limitless; the solitary Piegan was 
a speck on the horizon. The sun rode 
majestically through the spotless blue 
sky. 

The vellow ochre upon the face of 
Matoxi did not betray the ghastly pallor 
of the skin beneath. He smiled up at the 
young Crow. 

“IT spoke truly,” he said, faintly. “I 
told your father the night you speared 
the White Dog’s Head as I never saw 
it done before that you would make a 
warrior.” 
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sixty miles from Fort Benton, do not 
look more than one-fourth the distance. 
Warm and dusty we travel on, the dogs, 
trotting at the side of the wagon and 
covered with dust, run to every little 
water-hole to quench their thirst and in- 
cidentally lie down. As we near the foot- 
hills it grows cooler and we urge our 
horses along, hoping to make camp be- 
fore dark. 

We have just crossed the Shonkin, a 
little mountain stream, when Brown an 
nounces, “Chickens ahead!” The dogs 
are promptly held in by Miller, and I put 
my gun together in a hurry; the chickens 
have crossed the road not more than 
three rods ahead of us and gone into 





A CHICKEN HUNT 


some tall grass. Hurriedly throwing in 
two shells of No. 7 chilled and taking 
my Llewellyn setter, Dan, 1 go but a 
short distance when Dan 
point. Burr! burr! and the bunch rises. 
| have dropped a right and left: my dog 
following the remaining six over a little 
hill, | come up and succeed in bagging 
one more, 

Fifteen or twenty minutes of our time 
naving been expended, we get under way 
as fast as possible, with sundown upon 
us and miles to before mak- 


comes to a 
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chef, after which the pipes are lighted 
and plans for the morroware talked over. 
After taking a “night cap,” we are soon 
lulled to sleep by the music which all 
true sportsinen love, the murmur of the 
little brook rushing over its rocky bed 
but a few feet from our tent. 

We are up at daylight and soon have 
the fire going and breakfast ready. Then 
we take down our tent and pack up, as 
we have two miles more to go before 
reaching our shooting grounds. We 
have driven but a short distance, when 





ing camp. We put on our coats, as 
it is getting cooler, and drive up 
a beautiful canyon; below us, fully 
two hundred feet, the Shonkin, one 


of those magnificent mountain streams 


the waters of which teem with the 
speckled beauties, comes rushing down. 
following the Shonkin for three miles, 


we arrive at a suitable camping place. 
wood and water being at hand and good 
grazing for our picketed horses. brown 
and I set up the tent, unroll the bedding 
and get the fire started, while Miller 
takes care of the horses. We are soon 
enjoying our evening meal of fried eggs 
and potatoes, prepared by Brown, chief 


\ll the Chickens We Saw ” 
Miller wishing to go through some 
stubble gets out, while Brown and I 


drive on to the ranch, where we put our 
horses up and prepare for shooting. We 
start first through some oat stubble and 
have not gone far when my dog comes 
to a point; as a result we bag three. 
A little farther we succeed in bagging 
two more. Going over a little hill, one 
gets up on my right and | an 
elegant miss. Grown, who is some dis- 
tance from me, tries a long shot and 
\fter walking up hills and down 
bagging several 
Poor Miller! 


miles and 


score 


scores. 
coulees we succeed in 
more before Miller arrives. 
he has walked about two 
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didn't see a bird. We decide to try a brush, a large owl flies out and affords 
coulee on our right before going back an excellent shot, which I cannot resist, 
to the wagon for lunch, and fortunately having a special antipathy towards the 
find good shooting. Arriving at the owl tribe in general. My firing puts up 
wagon we count our birds and find we a covey of chickens which scatter ahead 
have eighteen. We are somewha of us in the brush. For a few moments 
hungry and thirsty after our long tramp, we have some pretty shooting. Follow- 
and the four bottles of “Schlitz” we — ing the little stream down, we bag a few 
placed in the spring before starting out stragglers before reaching a clean spot, 
have a tendency to revive us when served as ' 
with canned Frankforts, bread, cookies 
and some fruit. 

After a good rest and smoke we take 
a different course, and the dogs soon 
come to point in long grass on the edge 
of grain. Before leaving we succeed in 


when the boys propose a rest. As it is 
now after two o'clock, we head toward 
the ranch, hoping to reach home before 
dark. Once more counting our birds, 
we tind we have bagged seventeen. 
Hastily stringing them on the side of our 


bagging five. Crossing a deep coulee “ ag ms, a snap shot is taken by Miller. 
we head for a little spring, as chickens Phirty-five in not more than six hours 
are usually found near water during the is not bad, and yet we did not try to kill 
heat of the day. As we near some all the chickens we saw. 


A JANUARY HUNT IN THE MESOUITE COUNTRY 
Ropert S. DouBLeDAY 


I had hunted deer be- country, a third who was a polite and 
fore. I had stalked them jolly litthe Scotchman who had been a 
and trailed them and laid cattle rancher in Texas for many vears 
at the lick for them; I had but had neither grown long horns nor 
frozen and wearied and lost his polished Scotch wit and who 
tramped and all but starved acted as a sort of host to the stragglers 
for them. But there was from the north; and the fourth was a 
something unique, to me  peon or pelado—pronounced pelatho or 
at least, in hunting deer in more frequently corrupted into “pelow” 
the middle of January with- .—Mexican who “broke” our four mules 
out any heavy, cumber- afresh every morning and made good 
some clothing, without furs coffee besides. He also swore a few lines 
and clumsy gloves and in Spanish for us when the occasion de- 
with no thought or fear of -manded it; and before going further I 
freezing to death if | should wish to remark that for polite, subser- 
miss the camp at night. vient willingness a negro is not in the 
You see, it was my first same procession with a “pelow” Mexi- 
deer hunting in Mexico, can. If this particular individual was 
and I found it possessed told to have breakfast at five o’clock, he 
all of the zest-giving quali- would be up at two, with no calling, no 
ties of winter deer hunting alarm clock, no grumbling, and at five— 
anywhere else, with none I don’t know how he knew the hour for 
of the frost bites and dis- he had no timepiece—there was a brisk 
comforts that even the fire and breakfast was just steaming 
hardiest of us do not really enjoy, when — ready to be sat down to. He could drive 
we come to tell the truth about it. four mules in hand, too, even if he did 

There were four of us. Two—one my-_ occasionally get the leaders started for 
seli—who had come from a far north home and the wheelers going the other 
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way; but | defy anybody to drive mules 
artistically. Missouri mules are bad 
enough; then there is a sadeyed, mild- 
looking villain of a mule indigenous to 
Texas that is much worse, but they are 
all angels compared with these sweet 
Spanish creatures—the nightingales of 
the Rio Grande. 

We four loaded a light covered wagon 
—they call it an ambulance in this coun- 
try—and pulled out of Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz or Piedras Negras, Mexico, one 
bright January morning, after having 
first been entertained by the mules for 
fifteen minutes with skirt dances and de- 
sultory heel and toe work. I remember 
it was such a beautiful clear warm morn- 
ing that I became so enthusiastic over 
the climate as to almost forget to be ex- 
cited over the prospects of the hunt it- 
self. We traveled west, becoming more 
and more enamored of our surroundings, 
though we had not touched the “mescal” 
vet, that violent Mexican beverage. On 
and on we went, shaking along the dusty 
Mexican road, passing groups and single 
“ereasers,” vacqueros and rancheros, and 
beautiful green fields and gardens abun- 
dant in fresh vegetables and the like. 
fiere and there palms, and as we got 
farther into the unsettled country, all 
manner of cacti and thorned and briered 
trees, the huesache and the “cat’s claw,” 
the mesquite and the “Spanish daggers.” 

A living thing, the color of the dust, 
wriggled across the road and the mules 
halted. Some of us got down and killed 
a fine great “rattler,” for rattlesnakes 
flourish here. 

We jogged along, stopping at Remo- 
lino, and then on up the valley of the 
Rio de San Rodrigo for two days. Late 
in the evening of the second day, we 


made our first real camp, for we had 
reached the hillier country where the 
deer were known to be abundant. We 


were fatigued, of course, but after a 
sumptuous camp supper that 
tickled the palate as nothing that Del- 
monico can set up ever did, we 
stretched ourselves for sleep. The 
novelty of it all kept me awake for some 
time. Mocking birds sang from out the 
bush here and there: the slight vegeta- 
tion moved in the balmy southeast breeze 


sort < y 


from the Gulf of Mexico, a long distance 
away. Now and then an ow! hooted or 
a wolf howled; the stars twinkled in the 
clear warm: southern sky as if they were 
glad to see you, and all this in Jan 
uary. 

We breakfasted a little before the east- 
ern sky began to show the first streaks 
of approaching day, with a bale of hay 
for a table and a rather miscellaneous 
make up of table service. This over we 
separated, each man striking off into a 
little valley of his own choosing where 
he thought the game might be taking 
their early morning feed. For myself, | 
chose to go over a small hil! into a dell 
beyond, which ran down to a little run- 
ning stream. Stealthily I crossed the hill 
and more stealthily still began to descend 
the other side. Here I came upon tracks, 
tracks so clear and so fresh that I knew 
that they were not an hour old. Now | 
thought I knew good deer tracks when 
I saw them and I determined to follow 
these a distance and then veer about, the 
wind being favorable, and come upon the 
game, and be the first to bag a prize. | 
had not been long upon the trail until | 
heard a grunt or two straight ahead and 
peering through the brush, bless my 
soul, I discovered that I had been fol- 
lowing a number of javalines—the Mexi 
can wild hog. I did not say much about 
this when I got back to camp, but then 
many a better hunter than I has been de 
ceived by the tracks of the Mexican java 
line. What I did lay stress upon was the 
fact that I promptly skirted the territory 
of the javalines, which are inclined to be 
scrappy sort of creatures, and made my 
way circuitously through the brush and 
small wood toward a little meadow-like 
place, one end of which I could see and 
which I figured should make good feed- 
ing ground for the antlered game. 

I thought that I crept along absolutely 
noiselessly; I am certain that I made no 
sound which I myself could have heard; 
but when I had crawled to a point where 
[ could peer into the open, I found that 
game was there and that it was alreadv 
listening to me and ready for the run. 
A great beautiful buck, alert, and nostrils 
dilating, gave his head a toss and they 
were off, but at the instant T had fired 
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and this majestic lord of the herd whose 
keen watchfulness to guard his flock had 
not sufficed to save himself, gave a vio- 
lent spring into the air and then fell 
prone upon the ground, a lord and 
guardian no more, but none the less a 
magnificent trophy. The chase had been 
so short, the game so promptly bagged, 
for it was scarcely sun-up then, that | 
had not had time to become excited until 
it was all over and I had applied my belt 
knife to his jugular. 

I was the first back to the camp by a 
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couple of hours, but had not been more 
successful than the others, except in the 
beauty of my prize, for we had had rare 
luck and each had a deer te his credit, 
our jolly Scotchman getting a fine doe 
from the little band that had run away 
from me. He said that he shot her on 
the keen run—perhaps he did. 

In a week’s camping at the place we 
killed nine deer, a couple of javalines and 
how much of smaller game I prefer not 
to state, as | am only now building up 
my reputation for veracity. 


BIG BEND COUNTRY 


RAMBLER 


“Won't you join us in a coyote hunt 
to-morrow? The thieving rascals killed 
another calf for me yesterday, and I’m 
going to play even with them before the 
end of the week. There is at least a foot 
of soft snow and we ought to make a big 
killing.” 

It was Friday afternoon, near the end 
of January, and as business was a little 
slack, I was not long in deciding to ac- 
cept the invitation. My friend Dave in- 
formed me that he had dragged a dead 
cayuse across country for about three 
miles from his ranch to a coulee which 
was a favorite resort for coyotes, and 
which could be easily approached with- 
out discovery from any direction to 
within a short distance of the spot where 
the horse had been left. 

The following morning at 7.30 I ar- 
rived at Dave's ranch, to find everything 
in readiness and all but one of the party 
on hand. The Judge failed to show up 
by 7.45. so after leaving directions at 
the house for his guidance in the event 
of his later arrival, the start was made. 
The party consisted of five, led by Dave, 
a young cowboy, mounted on a_trim- 
built horse noted in that vicinity as the 
best “cow horse” in the country. The 
other three members of the party, Joe, 
George and Vlete, were neighboring 
ranchers and all mounted on the best 
horses they could muster. My mount 


was one I had owned for three years and 
one I knew to be just the animal for such 


a hunt. Our weapons were Colt’s re- 
volvers, mine a 38-calibre in a 44 frame, 
regarded by those who have tried it as 
a near approach to perfection. 

It was the intention to hunt in parties 
of three, if more than one coyote were 
sighted, but as the Judge had failed us, 
it was decided that Dave and I should 
keep together and the other three should 
form the second squad. 

Fresh coyote tracks along the trail of 
our bait gave promise of good sport, and 
we separated so as to surround that por- 
tion of the coulee in which the horse had 


been left. Dave and I turned to the 
right and crossing to the opposite 


side, took our stand just out of sight 
behind the brow of the bluff. Joe and 
George followed the trail directly to- 
ward the coulee as near as advisable, 
while Pete made a detour to the left, 
striking the coulee below, and following 
up its course, came suddenly round a low 
spur within fifty vards of the carcass. 
His arrival was announced by several 
shots fired in rapid succession, and on 
advancing we saw Pete riding up the 
coulee at a break-neck pace with four 
coyotes in full flight not seventy-five 
vards in advance. We had tinie to notice 
one coyote lving dead near the horse 
and then turning, we rode madly along 
the brow of the biuff, keeping the game 
in sight as much as possible. 

One of them finally separated from 
the rest, going up a small draw on our 
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side of the coulee and Dave rode ahead 
to follow from the rear while I made a 
short cut for the head of the draw, which 
i approached behind a large mass of 
basalt. Looking down, I saw the coyote 
climbing the steep bank to the level 
bench above, panting with the exertion 
of wading through the deep snow and 
jumping wildly when a ball from Dave's 
Colt struck uncomfortably near. Giving 
him time to gain the level ground, | 
made for him at full gallop and, with a 
new burst of speed, he was off, but | 
could see that he was tiring and it was 
not long before the space between us 
began to lessen. Suddenly he disap- 
peared so completely that I supposed he 
had found a hole, but on reaching the 
point of his disappearance, I found my- 
self on the brink of a coulee with vertical 
sides some twenty feet in height, down 
which the coyote had jumped, and he 
was just disappearing round a bend to 
the left. Giving him a salute from my 
revolver, I turned in my saddle and 
pointed in the direction taken by the 
coyote; when Dave, who had been rid- 
ing leisurely along some distance in the 
rear, turned in the direction indicated, 
while I reined up to a slower pace and 
followed along the bank of the coulee. 
Dave, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, turned, motioning me 
to cut across the coulee, which | did at 
the first opportunity, and riding on, | 
soon struck the coulee again some dis- 
tance above. We now had the coyote 
between us, and when within about one 
hundred yards of me, I rode down the 
bank and succeeded in turning him to- 
ward the opposite side. He was badly 
winded and I gained rapidly, overtaking 
him soon after reaching the level ground, 
when a shot from my 38 finished the 
chase just as Dave, who had been com- 
pelled to make a detour round the head 
of a small draw, arrived. We took a 
straight course and soon arrived at the 
point where we had jumped our game, 
to find the other party awaiting us with 
two skins in addition to that of the 


coyote killed by Pete at the start. They 
had chased two coyotes which kept to- 
gether, and having three in the party, 
they had soon overhauled them. 

our coyotes without a mishap made 
a very successful hunt and we set out for 
the ranch, regretting that an overfond- 
ness for sleep had deprived the Judge of 
a most pleasant outing. 

Arrived at the house, we were greeted 
by a cheery, “Well, boys; what luck?” 
from the Judge, who was enjoying a 
cigar from the depths of a large eas) 
chair. We were having considerable fun 
at the Judge’s expense while waiting for 
dinner, when he went to the stable and 
returned with a fresh coyote skin. To 
our inquiries he replied that he had 
started in time, but when within a mile 
of the ranch a large coyote had crossed 
the road a few rods in advance. Not to 
be tempted in that manner, he gave 
chase and finally, after a run of several 
miles, overtook the game and had drawn 
his revolver for the final shot when the 
coyote, running along a bare rock, made 
a long leap and disappeared in the snow. 

The next instant the Judge was hurled 
through the air, as his horse landed with 
his front feet in a gully formed by spring 
rains but now filled with snow, leaving 
no indication of the dangerous character 
of the ground. Luckily the snow was 
deep enough to break his fall and as he 
began to examine himself to see that no 
bones were broken, he felt a movement 
in the snow under him, followed by the 
appearance of a coyote’s head, and with 
a bound the animal was off. But the 
snow was too deep to afford a footing 
for another spring and the Judge, who 
had all the while unconsciously held his 
revolver with a firm grip, settled its 
struggles by a well directed shot in the 
head. 

His horse, which had floundered about 
for a time, was now quietly munching a 
bit of bunch grass secured by pawing 
away the snow, and tying the coyote to 
the saddle the Judge continued his ride 
to the ranch and awaited our return. 
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QUAIL shoot in Southern 
Michigan, during the past 

season, was about all that 
“™. outdoor sport should be. 
Birds and country both, by a 
fortunate chance, have been 
in the best of condition for the 
hunter’s enjoyment, and for- 
tunate indeed lizve been the 
devotees of the gun who have 
spent a few days of the fall months 
among the hedgerows and buckwheat 
stubbles of the Lower Peninsula. Of 
game, indeed, there was far from the 
abundance which makes bird shooting 
wearisome in the farther western states. 
But just the required covey in each 
neighborhood, with the added relish of a 
small bunch of partridges in every swamp 
encountered, were always to be counted 
upon to insure exactly that combination 
of exercise and sport which makes the 
lot of the hunter blessed above that of all 
men. As for the country, the fruitful 
summer and late frosts went far last fall 
toward making the handsomest land- 
scapes ever seen in the farming districts 
of the southern part of the state, adding 
the crown to the delight of the sportsman 
who knows how to appreciate the many 
beautiful toilets which Nature assumes 
in her autumn moods. 

This is the story of one day’s sport .n 
field and thicket, by hedgerow and tama- 
rack swamp. It tells a few of the many 
happenings which befell a party of four 
hunters picked from the business men of 
a big western city. In its general char- 
acter, it is fairly typical of the most en- 
joyable quail-shooting experiences to be 
had north of the Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. 

It was getting fairly light on a frosty 
morning in November, when five hunters 
and three dogs wedged themselves into 
a huge, black-covered wagon and settled 
back for a comfortable smoke during the 
six-mile drive to the place selected for 
the day’s sport. There had been the 
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usual difficult rising before the daybreak 
—a struggle which nearly proved too 
hard for the real estate man; the donning 
of hunting togs, and the hurried break- 
fast in the first streaks of the dawn. Then 
the carryall, containing an old hunter and 
his dogs, had driven around to the front 
door of the host’s handsome residence, 
and the city men had hurried to clamber 
into the commodious vehicle. 

Beguiled by stories of former shooting 
trips told by the old hunter, the time and 
rough spots in the road were alike for- 
gotten, until the host noticed they were 
nearing the hunting grounds. Then the 
team was turned into a farmyard and left 
in charge of the driver, overcoats were 
thrown off, guns put together and car- 
tridges taken from their boxes; while the 
three sorely cramped dogs, released from 
their confined quarters in the wagon, gal- 
loped up and down in front of the party 
and barked in the abandonment of joy 
at the coming sport. 

Down through the orchard on the side 
hill, where the apples were going to 
waste from sheer excess of plenty, the 
start was made. Over a small stream in 
the pasture beyond and up the gradual 
slope of a low hill, the old hunter led the 
way, meanwhile discoursing on the lay 
of the land and the kind of shooting 
likely to be found. The dogs, left to 
their inclinations, showed their character- 
istics plainly during the walk. They 
were from the Burgess kennel, of Hills- 
dale, a strain of Llewellyn setters famous 
all through the Middle West. Old Hill, 
made slow by his increasing years and 
fatness, trotted contentedly at heel, sure 
he would need all his endurance for the 
coming sport. Rex, the retriever, wide- 
ranging and ambitious, ran far out ahead, 
occasionally pulling up to cast a glance 
over his shoulder to see that the party 
was following along in the direction he 
took. Young Spot, the pup, easily led in 
his opinions and judgment, sometimes 
stayed back in company with Hill, and 
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more often raced out ahead to follow the 
lead of the fleet-footed Rex. 

On the top of the hill was the buck- 
wheat patch sought for. It ran down 
over the entire sunny south slope to 
where a piece of straggling bush and 
some blackberry vines marked the be- 
ginning of a long grassy swale. But be- 
fore crossing it, the hunters involuntarily 
stopped at the old zig-zag rail fence and 
looked with delighted amazement at the 
view before them. In the foreground 
was the corner of a cornfield, with the 
stalks still standing, bounded by a quick- 
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and certainly all able to Ay as only the 
best of quail can. The dogs were work- 
ing close and had shown unmistakable 
signs of interest, but had not come to a 
point when. the birds rose. There were 
several unready or else unskilled hunters 
in the party, when the warning whirr 
came, for eight shots fired within two 
seconds netted but one dead and one 
broken-winged bird. Then a_ badly 
scared covey of quail swung over the 
brow of the hill to the left and scattered 
among the bushes and hedgerows on the 
farther side. 





The Start 


set hedge and stretching off to the left 
over the brow of a neighboring hill. At 
the right and in front, the black and yel- 
low stalks of the buckwheat stubble ran 
down the side of the slanting ground to 
the beginning of the swale in the middle 
distance. Farther on was a strip of low 
oak timber, with the leaves still hanging, 
while beyond the tall grass of the low- 
land sloped down to a thin thread of a 
stream, which wound its devious way 
into distance along the feet of hills re- 
splendent in their autumn coloring. 
Just on the edge of the buckwheat 
field, where the bushes began, was the 
covey. It was composed of about four- 
teen birds, all of them old, apparently, 


When the top of the hill had been 
passed, the real shooting of the day be- 
gan. The birds were scattered in a broad 
swale on the farther side. Just beyond 
it was a piece of low brush, and stretch- 
ing away from that, a long, thick hedge. 
It was a case of flushing the quail with- 
out the dogs first standing them, for the 
clever little birds had not moved from 
their first lighting places and had left no 
scent. So the shooters spread out in an 
arc and presently the wings were whir- 
ring and the guns popping all over the 
field. It was then that the jacksnipe and 
trap-shooting training of the city men 
began to show, for with single birds and 
an open field they felt entirely at home. 
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Nearly every bird that rose was soon 
stopped, often two or three guns going 
off at the same time. In this way the 
ground was soon covered and the hedge- 
row reached, with five birds to the credit 
of the party. 

Here came the cream of the shooting. 
Along the heavy ledge the party slowly 
walked, two on either side. The dogs 
wormed their eager ways back and forth 
through the entangled limbs and cruel 
thorns, every few vards coming to a 
beautiful point. Then up would buzz a 
single bird at a speed and with a cun 
ningness that tested the skill of the hunt- 
ers to the utmost. Sometimes the two 
men on one side of the hedge had the 
chance, and often those on the other were 
responsible for the increase in the bag 
of game, while several times it happened 
the second barrel of the engineer on the 
high ground above was needed for a 
bird just getting into safety cver the crest 
of the hill. In this way five more birds 
were gathered in, with three marked 
down in neighboring swales and one 
across the river in safetv. Afterward, 
the thrice-flushed three were attended to 
separately, and two of them found, while 
the. third eluded the best efforts of the 
dogs and was finally abandoned. At 11 
o'clock this single bird, except the one 
across the river, was the sole survivor of 
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the covey of fourteen which rose in the 
morning before the five guns. 

It was getting close to lunch time for 
people who had breakfasted before the 
dawn, and the whereabouts of the wagon 
was eagerly sought. Across a couple of 
neighboring fields it was found, and soon 
the party was seated in a circle on the 
grass, eagerly devouring the toothsome 
sandwiches and crisp snow apples furn- 
ished by the hostess. To know the true 
value of a ham sandwich, a man must 
eat one of the country made articles in 
the open air after five hours’ steady 
tramping over stubbles. Then, washed 
down by a drink from a clear spring or 
an old well, he may have an idea of the 
ambrosia and nectar served to the gods. 

When long sighs of satisfaction and 
returning conversation among the hunt- 
ers indicated that there were no more 
edibles in sight, plans for the afternoon's 
sport were discussed. It had _ been 
steadily clouding up and the big flakes 
of snow began shortly to appear. There 
fore it was decided to make straightway 
for a good partridge ground a few miles 
away, and soon the old carryall was 
standing at the entrance of one of the 
gloomiest spots on Mother FEarth—a 
large tamarack swamp. 

A tamarack and dogwood swamp is 
nothing particularly lovely in November 
in its natural state. Green, slimy pools, 
dead moss, rotting tree trunks and the 
bare branches of the undergrowth, make 
the prospect anything but pleasing: 
while the treacherous ground, tangled 
brush and unsteady footing require a 
considerable degree of athletic ability to 
negotiate. But, given an inch or two of 
snow, and the unlovely spectacle is trans- 
formed, as if by magic, into a vision of 
fairyland. Disappeared and hidden are 
the slime, decay and destruction, while 
all that is beautiful is left, still more at- 
tractive. Above the soft irregular carpet 
of white the bushes rise, draped and con- 
cealed in downy coverings. Against this 
brilliant background all the colors of the 
autumn foliage shine out with greatest 
vividness. Here, the reds and greens of 
some huge ferns; there, a bank com- 
posed of countless clusters of scarlet ber- 


ries; beyond, the brown interlacing 
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boughs of a clump of dogwood bushes; 
while back of all, forming the walls and 
roof of Nature’s solemn cathedral, rise 
the great trunks of the tamaracks. 

It was in such a swamp, grown in the 
form of a huge horseshoe about the foot 
of a hill, that the party found its par- 
tridges. It was a covey o: eight—not 
many, but enough to keep five men and 
three dogs busy for several hours. Back 
and forth across the hill, and gradually 
growing fewer, the frightened birds flew, 
first to one part of the swamp and then 
to the other. There were many excus- 
able misses made, for a partridge among 
heavy underbrush is a hard mark for the 
best of sportsmen. But the last circuit 
of the cover showed six dead birds, with 
two yet to be found. These two made 
several interesting occurrences. 

The hunters were walking across the 
brow of the hill, going from one calk of 
the horseshoe to the other. No one was 
expecting to find partridges on the top 
of a leaf-covered mound surmounted by 
high hickories, but the old hunter could 
not bring himself to pass by a huge, leafy 
treetop which had fallen on the very crest 
of the hill and lay with its boughs nearly 
covering a prostrate log. He gave first 
a kick and then a jerk to the mass and 
finally got well inside and vigorously 
shook the main branches—all without re- 
sult. Then, just as the rest of the party 
and even the dogs had started to move 
on, there was a tremendous rush and 
rustle among the dead leaves and out 
whirled both of the missing birds. It 
was a flank movement and weil executed, 
for not one of the five or six shots fired 
in haste took effect, and the two fright- 
ened fugitives, sailing down the hillside 
on outstretched wings, dropped unin 
jured in the farthest corner of the hospi- 
table swamp. 

One of these two survivors was soon 
found by the dogs. It rose to the left, 
whirring by the front of the entire party. 
Several shots went wide and then the 
host “wiped the eye” of the missers by 
bringing the bird down in beautiful style. 
“Wiping a man’s eye,” it may be stated 
parenthetically, is not exactly the friendly 
act it appears to be. It consists in the 
wiper killing the game after the wipee 
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“Guns Popping All Over the Field.” 


has missed it. This bird nearly proved 
the undoing of Rex, the retriever. The 
dog had found the fluttering object and 
was bringing it to the old hunter, when 
in one of its struggles the bird flapped 
an out-stretched wing over the dog's 
completely blinding him. The 
faithful animal staggered along, running 
into bushes and trees in his endeavor to 
reach his master, but refusing to let go 
of the cause of his trouble. He was re 
lieved of the burden as soon as his master 
could reach him and dashed off again 
into the thicket to find the last survivor 
of the covey. 

This last survivor was surely the fittest. 
He was pointed by old Hill on the edg¢ 
of a little lake. The other two dogs com 
ing up backed the discoverer prettily and 
the unusual spectacle of three handsome 
setters, rigid as if made of marble and 
glaring into one bush, was seen. Every 
body made ready and the dogs were sent 
ahead. The partridge shot out of the 
brush just on the level of the water, and 
never rising an inch, held its course di- 
rectly down the lake as close to the wayes 
as a turnstone plover would fly. Only 
one man in the five had half a chance 
for a shot, and he missed, while the 
knowing bird, now out of danger, flew 
over the crest of the snow covered hills 
in the distance and so found freedom. 
He was the sole survivor of the covey 
of eight. i 


eyes, 
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Later in the afternoon, in the heart of 
the snowstorm which grew heavier every 
minute and blotted out the landscape in 
a fog of falling flakes, another swamp 
gave interesting returns. It was shaped 
like a huge oval, intersected across its 
narrow diameter by a wagon road. On 
the thoroughfare the majority of the 
party was stationed, while the rest, in- 
cluding the dogs, started in to beat 
through the tangle. The birds put up in 
one corner of the patch invariably flew 
across the road to the other end, with a 
result which must have been astonishing 
to any farmers within earshot. There 
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last bird had been lost in the snowstorm, 
the party worked its way back to the 
road again ready to meet the wagon. 

When the host, tired and torn by 
thorns, finally broke his way out of the 
thicket into the road, he found the lawyer 
and the real estate man excitedly sneak- 
ing toward the base of a large tree some 
distance ahead. 

“What is it, boys?” he asked, and in 
reply they motioned him to hurry up and 
join them. On catching up with the 
group, gun ready for instant action, he 
was vouchsafed: ‘‘Rabbit—foot of tree— 
go around the other side!” He went, 
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was both black and smokeless powder 
used in the party and the sounds were 
something like this: 

“Crack!” would go a gun deep in the 
swamp. There would follow a few sec- 
onds of waiting and then, as a small 
brown body shot out of the trees on one 
side of the road and into them on the 
other the rest of the guns would take up 
the refrain. “Bing, bing—bing, bing— 
bing, bang—bang!” ending in a roar 
from a black powder shell, which shook 
the dogwood leaves down in a shower. It 
was a lively battle, and gave place to 
another when a covey of quail was found 
mixed in with the partridges. After the 


and soon caught sight of the tip of a 
downy white tail. 

“IT see him, boys; wait till I scare him 
out. Get ready, there!” 

“Shoot him if vou see him; he'll get 
away,” whispered the real estate man. 

“No, no! don’t shoot until he runs. 
Wait till I scare him out,” and the sports- 
manlike host made cautiously for the 
tree. 

“Shoot, you gillie, or you'll lose him,” 
again advised the real estate man, but the 
host went straight for the tree. Step- 
ping cautiously until near, he jumped 
quickly forward around the trunk, ex- 
pecting to start out a badly scared rab- 
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bit, but instead found a dead one, which 
the wily real estate man had shot run- 
ning across the road an hour before. The 
host turned around in blank astonish- 
ment, until he saw the forms of his two 
companions doubled in knots with sup- 
pressed laughter; then the joke came 
over him too and he roared with the 
others, until the rest of the party ap- 
peared and had their laughs, when the 
tramp to the wagon was begun. 

The comfortable old carryall was 
reached half a mile away at the next 
cross road and the snow-covered crowd 
huddled into it. Jokes and stories, anec- 
dotes of bad misses and curious mishaps 
whiled away the return trip. It was re- 
lated how the lawyer had slipped on a 
mossy root and had fallen full length into 
the snow, only to rise in time to knock 
down a handsome cock partridge which 
had been scared up by the unusual noise; 
how the old hunter had carefully wormed 
his way to the right of a huge rose bush 
just as a brace of fine birds rose in safety 
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at the left of it; how Rex had been lost 
for half an hour and had finally been 
found standing a bunch of quail in a 
cat-hole out in a field, and how the engi- 
neer had tired both barrels at a rabbit, 
only to have the animal sit up on its hind 
legs and look enquiringly at the cause 
of all the disturbance. At last the home 
was reached, the string of twenty-four 
quail, eleven partridges, four rabbits and 
a woodcock counted, and the hunting 
rigs laid aside. Then came the much de- 
sired dinner, the pipes, conversation and 
cards of the evening, and the dreamless 
sleep of exhaustion following. 

This is the story of a single day spent 
amid the fields and swamps of a good 
quail and partridge country. In its gen- 
eral outline it is like thousands of others 
enjoyed by lucky hunters. But seen in 
fragrant retrospect through the smoke of 
an after-dinner cigar, it appears to the 
city men who took part in it like a fleet- 
ing glimpse of an earthly paradise. 


EATER 


A. H, Hornssy 


Tiger shooting is pervaded with as 
much luck as any other kind of shooting, 
though if one be born rich and with 
friends powerful in Indian official circles, 
the smiles of Fortune may be coerced or 
at least her frown be somewhat smoothed 
out. Of course, one needs to be a good 
shot to bag a tiger or any other game, 
as a rule; but Dame Fortune will some- 
times so throw bouquets at one that he 
could almost do the trick with both eyes 
shut. Such was my luck one summer 
when I took my “long leave” to visit an 
old school chum who commanded a po- 
lice district in the Central Provinces 
hills. 

i had just struck into the forest off the 
main road through the hills south from 
Jubulpore and was taking my noonday 
siesta under a noble mango grove, when 
a scantily-clad delegation of Ghonds were 
ushered into my presence and flung 
themselves at my cot side, praying that 
“the Protector of the Poor” should 


avenge them of their enemy, a man- 
eating tiger, which had but the night be- 
fore slain one of their relatives. 

“Where was the murder committed?” 

“Not far from our village, which is 
about two miles off in the forest.” 

I told them that I would come. That 
they should leave a guide, and return at 
once to see that there was no disturbance 
of the corpse nor noise of any kind in 
the neighborhood. 

[ couldn’t rest after their departure, so 
[ arose and ordering the camp struck 
and my men to follow to the village, I 
tramped off, followed by my two gun 
carriers and dogs. And it is well that I 
did, else it had been dark ere I arrived 
at the scene, for I was then for the first 
time brought in contact with a Ghond 
mile, which is a good deal worse than a 
Scotch “mile an’ a bittuck,” that has 
made many a man profane ere this, be- 
ing four statute miles in length. Eight 
miles is not such a long tramp ordinarily, 
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but when you don't expect it and the 
smiling sun is making the weary mer- 
cury, shaded though it be, climb around 
the neighborhood of 110 degrees, and 
never a head of game, fur or feather to 
be seen, it is tiresome indeed. 

But even a Ghond mile has an end; 
and passing through the village, where 
I ordered milk, a couple of fowls, eggs, 
water and fodder to be in readiness for 
my arriving camp, | proceeded about 
three-quarters of a mile farther to the 
scene of the “kill.” 

There was no need to ask how it was 
done; the story was written there. It 
Was a case of dog eat dog—of poacher 
versus poacher. The biped had am- 
bushed himself within a circle of thorn 
brush, commanding the game path, to 
waylay the lordly sambur (mightier than 
our elk, though not so grandly antlered). 
Perhaps the weariness of profitless watch- 
ing had borne him to slumber and eke to 
snore, or by some inadvertent movement 
to betray himself to the stealthy prowler 
which had stalked him from behind, and 
with a spring had extinguished life. The 
tiger had not been very hungry, for but 
little of the body had been devoured; and 
it was this, not knowing the murderer’s 
reputation, that led me to believe he 
would return for a heartier meal that 
night. So ordering a native cot to be 
hoisted and lashed among the branches 
of the most commanding of too many 
trees, I was about to return to camp, 
when the unmistakable peeping of a 
chicken caught my ear. What was a 
“peeper” doing thus far from human 
habitation in the primeval forest? But 
it was a chicken sure enough—a little 
golden-fluffed cheeper, a day or two 
old. 

“How did it get there?” I asked in 
wonder. 

“Oh, the 
brought him.” 
“Why ?” 
“So that the spirit of the departed 

might find a home.” 

“But that abiding place would not be 
long existent?” 

“Maybe not. 
lookout, not his. 


deceased’s brother had 


But that was the spirit’s 
He had filled the meas- 


ure of duty, according to traditionary 


AND 
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law, by providing the disrupted spirit 
with a domicile; and it was now no 
longer his brother’s spirit but the chick- 
en’s spirit that would need seek another 
home. No! I must not even touch it. 
Such profane touch would violate the 
sanctity of the rite.” 

Here was the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the spirit found in these, 
perhaps the most ignorant and uncivil- 
ized of India’s many tribes, who are ac- 
credited by many ethnologists with be- 
ing the aboriginal inhabitant—the rem- 
nant of a prehistoric race. 

But this is not killing a man-eater, 
though it is as near to it as I came for 
nearly a week. 

Through the long hours of a starlit 
tropic night, I waited and watched till 
every joint ached. Though no distinct 
and positive sound broke the stillness, 
the forest was less silent than by day, for 
the myriads of insect life that had been 
hushed into inactive languor through the 
terrible heat of the summer sun were 
now joined in sibilant chorus to add to 
the somnolent effect of the torrid gloom. 
There was no reckoning of time, which 
“dragged its slow length along” like a 
wounded snake or halting hexameter, till 
the challenge of a spur fowl was an- 
swered by the ¢-a@-ow ce-a-ow of the pea- 


cock and proclaimed the coming of 
dawn. Nothing had approached us save 


a wandering jackal or two, their glow- 
ing orbs showing that thev had merely 
sniffed and slunk away with the knowl- 
edge that the banquet was not yet for 
them. 

Disgruntled, I returned to camp, sub- 
stituting in my smooth bore No. 4 shot- 
ted shells for those loaded with spherical 
bullets and bagging a nice brace of spur 
fowl on the way. 

After bath, breakfast and a good nap, 
an audience to the hunters of the village 
divulged that the sought-for tiger had 
gone over the rocky divide into the next 
valley and was fifty or sixtv miles away 
by then, as was his wont after commit- 
ting a homicide. So I gave up all idea 
of getting him and ordered a continuance 
of the march forward. 

Four days afterwards I struck a tribu- 
tary of the Nerbudda, along the banks 
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of which chetul (axis deer) were said to 
abound. ‘To still hunt them in the then 
intensely dry condition of everything was 
impossible, so | determined on a drive 
with the river-bed as runway. It was not 
much of a river at that time of year, the 
middle of April; in fact, it was a mere 
chain of waterholes, connected by the 
veriest apology for a stream which, here 
and there, was even swallowed up in the 
sand. From bank to bank was about 
eighty yards; and along its bed were 
clumps of corinda bushes, in places al- 
most the width of the channel. I took 
post just opposite the down-stream end 
of one of these long clumps, some six 
feet up on the steep bank behind a dense 
patch of scrub, with my shikari beside me 
as an extra lookout; for keen though my 
eyes were, his were keener. My three 


polygars were in charge of the dog boy, 


retired a little, on the bank above. My 
battery was two twelve-gauge breech- 
loading Purdys, the one a rifle, the other 
a smooth-bore. Both had spherical shells 
in them, as most effective at the short 
range. 

Soon the far-off cries of the beaters 
were heard, and I had just finished an im- 
promptu gun rack when Dalmas Khan, 
my shikari, gripped my arm and with a 
hissing whisper said: 

“A tiger comes!” 

“Why?” 

“Hark to the monkey fclk swearing 
at him.” 

I reached to put an explosive bullet in 
my rifle, but was arrested by a most im- 
pressive tightening of the grip on my 
arm but no sound. Looking into the 
shikari’s face, I followed his glance and 
there, within the edge of the cover, was 
the shadowy form of something tawny, 
with head on one side listening to the 
far-away noises sinking and swelling on 
the languid air. It was a tiger, the first 
one [ had encountered alone and at such 
close quarters, for he was not forty yards 
oft. 

I tried to cover his shoulder, but buck 
fever wasn’t to be mentioned beside my 
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condition at that moment. So wobbly 
was | that my rifle absolutely rustled in 
the screening brush and attracted the 
tiger’s attention. For an instant his yel- 
low eyes were fixed full on our hiding 
place, then he dashed for the next clump 
of bushes some twenty-five yards be- 
low. That steadied me, but not quite 
enough for a kill; the shot aimed at the 
shoulder took him somewhere behind as 
he was on his bound into cover, into 
which he went with a snarling roar and 
began ‘o thrash about. 

“He is hit!” cried Dalmas Khan, ex- 
ultantly. “Hard hit!” And as I slipped 
a couple of conical explosives into my 
rifle and slid down the bank, he clutched 
the smooth-bore and springing down be- 
side me yelled, “Let go the dogs!” 

In an instant my three great polygars 
were beside me; then immediately dashed 
at the cover where struggled the stricken 
jungle king, their hackles bristling, and 
growling fiercely. But there was no 
charge, though the snarling and thrash- 
ing continued. Going to the edge of the 
cover, I saw the tiger lying in a ring of 
broken-down bushes, his hindquarters 
paralyzed. At sight of me, he made a 
mighty effort for revenge, but it was 
vain; his back was broken. So taking 
the smooth-bore from Dalmas Khan, a 
round ball in the skull ended his, or 
rather her, misery. 

“Look, sir!” called Dalmas Khan, who 
Was examining the tracks she had made 
in her rush from cover to cover. 

“Well?” 

“This is the man-eater that killed the 
man at Ghopal the other day. See this 
imperfect right hind-track.” 

There was no disputing that peculiar 
trail, and the maimed foot confirmed it. 
She was small and the skin poor, but I 
got the hundred dollars that had accumu- 
lated upon her head for numerous succes- 
sive murders. And this illustrates the 
luck oi tiger shooting; for I[—the green- 
horn—had bagged the wily game that 
had long outwitted the mighty nimrods 
of the Central Provinces. 





THE VALUE OF 


OUTDOOR 





SPORTS 


Dick SWIVELLER 


Twenty or twenty-five years ago, the 
man of average leisure, to own a bird 
dog and gun and hunt occasionally, was 
looked upon as one who wasted time in a 
profitless pursuit and would, in the end, 
amount to nothing so far as a successful 
life was concerned. Very rich people 
could go shooting near home, or make 
trips to parts of the country where game 
was more abundant, and it was tolerated 
because they were rich and chose to do 
pretty much as they pleased with their 
time and money. Still, they were criti- 
cised for this prodigal use of time and 
means: “means that could be put where 
they would do more good,” “extrava- 
gance that would be visited by want one 


of these fine days,” the croakers put 
it. 

Happily, to-day all these conditions 
are changed. Shooting is becoming 


popular; to be a good shot is considered 
an accomplishment. As the shooting 
season approaches thousands prepare 
for it, where two decades ago a few made 
ready for the field. Now the average 
business man is learning to appreciate 
the beauties of the fields, woodland, deep 
forests, lakes and rivers. He finds it 
pays to do the work of ten or eleven 
months in the year instead of thirteen or 
fourteen, and put the one or two months 
of vacation to a use that will rest his 
brain and recreate a new man generally 
out of the man erstwhile surrounded 
with bricks and mortar and oppressed 
with business cares. 

It pays to take this vacation with dog 
and gun, and engage in a charming sport 
which brings a glow to the cheek, 
brightness to the eye, and clears the cob- 
webs from the brain. After such a 
recreative season, indulged in with the 
whole heart, yet temperately, the sports- 
man returns from his leafy elysium in 
the forest or camp or club house at the 
duck grounds, rested and “oiled up,” so 
to speak, for the wear and attrition of 
business. The gentleman who, all his 
life, has been a sportsman and, of course, 
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partakes freely of outdoor sports with 
dog, gun and rod, has ten chances of 
reaching “three-score and ten” where 
the man who has kept his nose to the 
grindstone of business has one. ‘This is 
not an exaggeration. 

Picture, if you can, a more charming 
scene than this: 

A brilliant October morning, which 
bids fair to culminate in one of those 
perfect “blue haze days;’ the sun an 
hour high; the white frost of the night 
disappearing here and there as “Old 
Sol” rolls up and warms it with his 
magic touch. A bit of woodland to the 
south, every leaf russet or scarlet; and, 
stretching far to the southwest, a belt 
of heavy forest backed by distant blue 
hills, and, farther in the distance, a range 
of mountains. To the east farm lands 
spread away, interspersed with bits of 
wood and water; acres of stubble; broom 
sedge and ragweed appear here and 
there, suggestive of feeding grounds and 
cover for quail; while to the southeast, 
and quite near the farm-house, is noticed 
a good cover for woodcock; these low 
places along the brook, and spreading 
out pretty well here and there, offer 
good cover and fine feeding for the long 
bill. Coming from a colder part of the 
country whence the frozen ground has 
driven him, this prince of game birds 
wings his nocturnal flight over hill and 
valley and, silent as a shadow, drops in 
this spot where the ground is yet soft 
enough to admit of his boring for worms. 

Standing by the rail fence, the sports- 
man drinks in the beauty of the scene. 
He is every inch a sportsman, too. His 
canvas coat and trousers of dead-grass 
color have seen a good many seasons of 
service, and the broad-soled, low-heeled 
shoes are suggestive of comfort and 
long tramps. His hat is brown felt, with 
moderately broad brim and, possibly, 
one or two holes in it. His _ breech- 
loader swings lightly on the left arm. It 
is just the gun for the work he will en- 
gage in to-day, being a 12-gauge with 
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28-inch barrels and weighing about 
seven pounds, and properly bored for 
small-game shooting. His setter is 
“charged” at his feet, looking up with 
his speaking brown eyes for the com- 
mand, “Hie away!” At last, being 
satisfied which way to work his dog, 
he climbs the fence, and a moment later 
the setter has the word and is off. Quar- 
tering the ground with wonderful regu- 
larity—head high up, snuffing for the 
body scent, he bounds away, the sports- 
man, meanwhile, watching him and his 
work with deep satisfaction; occasion- 
ally throwing him farther to the right or 
left with hand or whistle signals, accord- 
ing to the method of his training. 

Suddenly the pace is slackened; and 
at an easy trot, with a look of concern, 
an expression of suppressed excitement 
in his bright eyes, nose high in air, quar- 
tering the ground shorter distances, 
slower, slower—he has them! A beau- 
tiful sight. There he stands, as a rock, 
nose straight out and the tail with its 
wavy feather on a line almost with the 
top of the head, the left foot raised. The 
birds are near him, the hot scent fills his 
delicate nostrils; he has located them 
accurately. The shooter, approaching 
at an easy and unperturbed gait, prov- 
ing himself to be an “old timer,” ad- 
mires the graceful “point” of his dog 
and takes his position ready for the rise. 
How often have we seen such a picture 
—on canvas, from the pencil, from the 
camera; and yet, while these delinea- 
tions may be faithful and spirited, they 
convey a faint idea of the scene. One 
must be on the spot to appreciate it with 
the heart. 

I did not know how many good things 
were stored up for us by a_ bountiful 
hand until I courted the woods and 
fields. I never realized how good it is 
to live until I came near to Nature’s 
heart and her works. She spreads out 
for us the grandeur of the deep forests, 
the pastoral beauty of farm, woodland 
and hillside, or the awe-inspiring, rugged 
mountain ranges extending miles on 
miles. She regenerates and rests the 
man, restores his health, brings to him 
new scenes and newer aspirations, gives 
him innocent pleasures found in no 


other sphere, and brings him nearer the 
Being who has prepared all these bene- 
fits for his happiness. I hear sermons 
in the woods and fields that leave a last- 
ing impression and carry one beyond 
mere physical life, in deep thinking of 
immortality. The soughing of the pines, 
the whisperings in the tree-tops, the 
voices of the woods; the sweet, earthy 
smells, the silence of the forest, bring 
peace and rest to mind and body. I 
can truly say, “It is a good thing to be 
here. I am thankful I have the inclina- 
tion to go afield.” 

The day has dawned upon us when 
the benefits of field sports are being more 
fully recognized. Shooting, fishing, 
bicycling, canoeing, the hundred-and- 
one features in athletic sports, tramps in 
the country, mountain parties; each has 
its advocates. In the 
sportsman engages in the healthful pas- 
time of trap-shooting. Since the intro 
duction of so many excellent substitutes 
for the live bird, such as the flying tar- 
gets, sprung from a trap, not only have 
young men formed shooting clubs all 
over the country, but middle-aged and 
old men are found stepping to the score 
to engage in the sport. Thousands at 
the meridian of life have learned and are 
learning to shoot, who, prior to the in- 
troduction of the flying target, knew 
nothing of the gun and its uses, beyond 
the fact that it was more than likely to 
go off whether loaded or unloaded. 
Since the general introduction of the 
breech-loading shot gun, accidents in 
the field, or otherwise, have decreased 
nearly ninety per cent. An accident with 
the modern breech-loader can, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, be traced to 
culpable carelessness. Any man or boy 
who cannot handle the gun in its present 
perfection without endangering his own 
life, or the lives of others, is not fit to be 
trusted with any responsibility in his 
walk of life. 

Parents should inculcate in the minds 
of their sons the value of outdoor sports. 
Teach them how to handle the gun. In 
later vears there will be no incentive so 
strong to take the careworn business 
man away to the fields and camp as his 
love for shooting. 


close season the 





A COON HUNT 


PV. 


Did you ever hunt old Zip Coon in the 
depth of winter, when all is hushed in 
the woods, save the rap-a-tap-tap of the 
woodpecker or the chirrup-chee-chee of 
the squirrel and all nature seems to be 
enjoying its rest and Massa Coon, ’way 
up in some hollow tree, is seemingly en- 
joying his rest too? And did you ever 
peer down from above into the black 
depths of some hollow elm or basswood 





“When Mr. Coon Is Routed From His Domicile.” 


and see a pair of bright, glistening eyes 
fixed upon you, as much as to say: 
“Who are you?” or “What do you 
want?” 


STILL-HUNTING THE 


WALTER 


Among those animals endowed with a 
superlative degree of craft and instinct 
which will put to the test the skill and 
patience of the most accomplished 
sportsman, I am inclined to place the 
common fox (Vulpes fulcus) second. By 
many he is given first place, and he fig- 
ures to no end in proverbs and stories as 
such; but after many experiences with 
both animals, I think the grey timber 
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IN THE NORTH 


Evans 


If you never have, take a trip up 
north some day and come with me ’coon- 
hunting. I¢ven if we don’t get many 
‘coons, you will at least have lots of fun. 
[ have hunted almost all the game and 
fur-bearing animals in the Northwest, 
but have yet to find more real fun than 
climbing trees and hunting ’coon. 

There are many different methods of 
capturing them with steel traps; but un- 
less traps are seen very often, they are 
as a rule unsatisfactory, for as soon as 
caught, Mr. Coon sets about to free him- 
self and thinks nothing of amputating a 
limb, if necessary, to regain his freedom. 
My method of hunting them is either by 
tracking them after a thaw or finding 
their claw marks on the trees which they 
have selected for a winter home. The 
bark on these trees has been so well 
scratched from their climbing up and 
down as to be easily found. And when 
at last vou have spotted the tree and Mr. 
Coon is routed from his domicile (some- 
what rudely, I'll admit, as appears from 
the illustration, taken Xmas, 1897) and, 
snapping his teeth viciously, is thrown 
down to the party of interested specta- 
tors at the foot of the tree, the fun be- 
gins and his efforts to escape bring his 
far-famed cunning into full play. 

Occasionally six and seven are found 
in a single hollow tree or log, and some- 
times but one. The mother ‘coon and 
her family winter together the first year, 
old Mr. Coon enjoying a home by him- 
self. 


FOX 
3ROWER 


wolf (Canis occidentalis), when he has 
been for some time in contact with civil- 
ized man, will easily prove himself the 
most resourceful animal on American 
soil. His fierceness when cornered or 
reduced to extreme hunger, which makes 
him often formidable to his human supe- 
rior, will sometiines awaken in the mind 
of the solitary hunter a feeling of feverish 
unrest and apprehension. The cunning 
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and masterful devices of the wolf to 
hoodwink the man who tries to capture 
him, outclass the fox at every point. But 
for some reason the wolf has not been 
given credit for his abilities. The fox, 
however, will be found provided by any 
sportsman who attempts a fair and square 
still-hunt for him, with schemes and stra- 
tagems ample to afford sufficient exercise 
for his brain and legs, as well as to try 
his patience to the utmost. 

This red fox is the principal represent- 
ative of his family in .\merica, outside 
the far northern regions of snow and ice. 
He makes himself at home alike in tim- 
bered or prairie regions, and meets with 
little difficulty in holding his ground, 
even in thickly-settled farming districts. 
When his lot is cast in closé proximity 
to man, he becomes extremely cautious. 
He hunts over the wide fields and past- 
ures by night, but before dawn he seeks 
his den, which is usually located in some 
hilly place near at hand, where a dense 
growth of underwood and vines enables 
him to elude his human enemies, near 
whom he will live for years and never 
once be seen. His epicurean taste, which 
tempts him to raid the farmer’s henroost, 
is his only pit-fall; but he usually man- 
ages to satisfy his hankerings for spring 
chicken, fat ducks and geese, or a stray 
lamb or young pig, without being de- 
tected by the farmer whose property is 
laid under tribute. 

When this fox makes his home in an 
extensive forest, he locality 
where there are meadows along a small 
stream, or where there are many marshes 
and pond-holes, for the scene of his 
labors. He no doubt elects such districts 
with a view of always having an abundant 
supply of mice at hand when better prev 
is not secured. It is among these mead 
ows, marshes and ponds that the still 
hunter must outwit him 1f at all. In the 
thick woods he will never be seen, and 
in an open country he usually manages 
to keep well out of rifle range; though 
careful work on the prairies is sometimes 
rewarded with a chance to balance ac- 
counts with him. The hunter being in 
possession of this knowledge of the fox’s 
habits, is prepared to put to the test of a 
masterful still-hunt this cautious and 
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crafty animal. The following are per- 
sonal instances of how Reynard was out 
witted on his own grounds, in the forest 
and on the prairie: 

When living in the Big Woods of Min- 
nesota, | discovered one that 
foxes made a regular haunt of a long 
chain of small marshes and ponds that 
stretched for five or six miles through a 
heavy “popple slash.” While hunting 
deer along this favorable route, where 
there were also here and there jack-oak 
knolls, I had seen glimpses of fox hair 
on several occasions, and finally decided 
to try my luck with a regular fox hunt. 
Several times [ was up and out early in 
the frosty October mornings and worked 
along the entire chain of marshes with- 
out seeing more than plenty of tracks in 
the soft places. After pondering the sub- 
ject, I resolved to try an evening hunt. 
[ had worked my way cautiously for half 
the length of the route, when I reached 
a mossy, water-sodden marsh. It was at 
that moment just after sunset, when the 
forest appears flooded with the after- 
glow,—always a favorable time to secure 
good chances at woodland game. I was 
standing behind a thick bunch of low wil- 
lows, scanning the edges of the marsh, 
when a big male fox walked out of a 
patch of tall flags. After a close scrut 
iny of his surroundings, the rascal pro- 
ceeded leisurely across a mossy patch. 
His long, bushy tail was carried behind 
him with a grace and a dignity that was 
truly charming. He was about eighty 
yards distant and was walking away from 
me. Twice he stopped to survey the 
scene, and looked over his back towards 
me; but I was invisible, even to his sharp 
eves. I wanted him to turn his side to me 
before I risked my maiden shot at a fox; 
and this he did, as if by compact, and I 
instantly let my trusty rifle talk, with the 
full assurance of a practical marksman 
with his favorite weapon in hand. At the 
crack of the rifle that old fox leaped five 
feet high, gave out two or three angry 
snarls and then ran into the thicket like 
a flash. I found a handful of reddish 
hair with a little black grain off his hide, 
lying on the moss. I had been deceived 
bv his long, heavy coat and had over- 
shot by an inch. I finally consoled 
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myself with the thought that I had at 
least put my mark on him, and I had also 
learned how to hunt the fox. 

The next day I made a roundabout 
deer hunt, and at an hour or so before 
sunset I struck the head of the chain of 
marshes. The wind was in my favor, a 
thing absolutely necessary to enable the 
hunter to get sight of a fox Slowly I 
worked forward in my moccasined feet, 
often standing behind clumps of willows 
or tall marsh-weeds, watching the open 
spaces with the keenest expectation. 
Again the sun set, and I began to des- 
pair of securing a chance to redeem my 
lost credit. I was standing behind a 
pile of fallen trees at one end of a little 
pond-hole that had a wide margin of 
short grass, moss and mud. A number 
of old mallards were enjoying their even- 
ing lunch in the shallow water, and as I 
stood watching them a large fox stepped 
daintily out of the taller part of the grass 
on to the mossy margin not six rods from 
me. This time I had no mind to see him 
exhibit his beauty, but drew a fine bead 
on his head and sent a leaden messenger 
crashing through his astute brain. At 
the end of more than a week of daily ef- 
fort, | had got my first fox; and I not 
only felt a little proud, but ceased to re- 
gret my bad miss of the day before. 

In the course of my deer hunting dur- 
ing the following month, | managed to 
spend a dozen or more evenings watch- 
ing those marshes and ponds, and | 
killed four other foxes without scoring 
another miss. By this time, however, 
Reynard became educated, and I gave 
up the tricks I was playing upon him, as 
cold weather made it tedious to work 
slow enough to secure success. 

A year or two after my initiation into 
the secrets of still-hunting the fox, a num- 
ber of the sly rascals began to haunt the 
prairie stubble fields near my home. | 
succeeded in shooting two of them at 
long range, but after that it was of no 
use to try to get even a sixty-rod shot at 
any more, though they were often to be 
seen in the distance. One afternoon that 
winter I saw a fox lying on a side hill 
about a half-mile away. The wind was 
favorable, and I decided to slip around 
the hill, creep to the top and teach him 
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a lesson. With my buckskin moccasins, 
| made a rapid and silent stalk on the 
soft snow.. When I neared the place 
from which I hoped to secure a shot, I 
saw that the sun was so low it cast my 
shadow on the opposite hill. I knew the 
fox would see it, and expected he would 
be off without waiting for the substance. 
But I worked carefully up to the point I 
wished to gain and peeped over the brow 
of the ridge. There lay the fox, about 
fifteen rods away, with his ears pricked 
up watching my shadow, which was er- 
larged to giant size and no doubt was a 
puzzle for his wit. 

I quickly raised my rifle to shoot—so 
did the shadow. That settled the thing 
for him. With a tremendous leap and 
without seeing me, he was off down the 
hill. But he had to run up the other 
side in plain view. I followed him with 
my rifle sights, but he fairly flew in his 
terror and | did not risk such a running 
shot but waited for him to reach the top 
of the ridge about thirty rods away. This 
he did almost in a breath, and as he 
crossed the hill-cap he turned a little and 
ran straight away from me. Then was 
my chance, if ever. The red hair filled 
the sights, I sprung the set triggers. 
When the smoke cleared away, I could 
see nothing but the wide, rolling fields, 
covered with a mantle of glistening snow. 
I presumed I had made a clean miss and 
the fox was half a mile off and going 
farther like the wind. I walked over to 
see if I had not at least cut a few hairs 
off his stylish coat. When I reached the 
hill-top, so I could look down the other 
side, there he lay in a little heap. 

He had amused himsetf by watching 
that huge shadow too long; and, though 
he had doubtless given many a trapper 
and hunter good reason to curse his con- 
summate skill in springing traps and 
avoiding rifle balls and buckshot, he had 
at last been fairly beaten at his own game 
and on his own favorite hills. It gave 
the youthful hunter a peculiar feeling of 
serene satisfaction to pack that fox home 
and strip off his heavily furred pelt, 
which was adorned with that tail which 
had so gracefully added a stylish dignity 
to his every footstep during a long and 
accomplished career of craft and rapine. 
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E. P. JAQUES 


To write of the life of one whose 
career has been one _ evenly-rounded 
dome of well-doing and make it interest- 
ing, is a hard task. Lives that have no 
sharp contrasts of sin and repentance, 
as a general thing have little interest to 
the sensation-seeking public. It is hard 
to impress the beholder with the im- 
mensity of large buildings that are con- 
structed on artistically symmetric lines. 
A mountain that rises abruptly from its 
surroundings to a height of two or 
three thousand feet is far more impos- 
ing to the causal observer than one that 
rises to five times that height by gradual 
gradations. Mount Ranier, rising as it 
does abruptly from the sea, is probably 
one of the most imposing mountain 
peaks in the world; Mount Etna has 
been a wonder to observers since navi- 
gation was known; but place Etna on 
the top of Ranier and they would still 
lack three thousand feet of reaching the 


height of Mount Everest, which one 
might view without sensation were it 


not known to be the loftiest of its kind. 

Thus it is we are attracted by sharp 
contrasts rather than true, symmetrical 
grandeur. And thus it is that the sub- 
ject of this brief biography suffers, not 
by contrast, but from the lack of it. 

Dru was born at the Killbuck ken- 
nels, Waster, Ohio, John Bolus, pro- 
prietor, on August 21, 1887. In his 
early youth he gave little promise of 
future greatness, being shy, timid and 
small, having in fact none of the quali- 
ties sought for by dog fanciers in select- 
ing a dog. At the age of five months 
he was bought by Captain E. O. Hurd 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, christened Dru and 
duly recorded as No. 8197 in Vol. V., A. 
K. C. L. B. When he passed into the 
possession of Captain Hurd his fortune 
was made. He was then insured of a 
comfortable home and all the neces- 
saries of life. 

This sudden rise to wealth and opu- 
lence had little effect on Dru; he re- 


mained the same quiet, shy, unassuming 
dog as before. Indeed, so timid was he 
that his master had doubts of making 
even a passable performer of him. He 
was not sent away to any of the numer- 
fitted for the 
duties of life, but received his education 
under the tuition of his master. 

At the age of one year he made the 
first of his eight successive campaigns 
to the Northwest, after prairie chickens 
in Murray County, Minnesota. He had 
early developed a propensity for chas- 
ing cats, and as long as Tabby would run 
before him or “tree,” he entered into the 
chase with great enthusiasm. But if, on 
the other hand, Tabby turned and 
showed fight, he would veer off and 
dash by, looking intently into the far 
away, and run for a hundred yards or 
so, when he would stop and gaze 
searchingly into the distance with the air 
of one who thought he had seen some- 
thing there he wanted, but on closer in- 
spection had found that he was mistaken. 
Presently he would turn and cast on 
Tab an enquiring look as if to ask, 
What is that silly thing standing there 
all bristled up for? 

On his first outing, he discovered a 
skunk one day, bobbing along over the 
prairie, and gave chase, keeping an eye 
out for sign of hostility; but he of the 
penetrating perfume seemed intent only 
on getting away and looked so harmless 
as he wobbled off that Dru concluded to 
show his power for once and closed 
with him. One shake of his supposed 
“asy prey was enough, however, and 
ever after Dru’s knowledge of how to 
deal with skunks was phenomenal. 

A little incident that happened in later 
years will illustrate this: The camp was 
pitched on Pembina ridge in Northwest 
Minnesota. It was midnight on the 
prairies and the nomads were re-enact- 
ing the exploits of the day in the land 
of dreams. King Morpheus had reigned 
supreme for some time, assisted by his 
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first lieutenant, the whispering night 
winds; when his domain was invaded by 
certain squeaking sounds, not unlike the 
wail of small pigs in distress. There 
were guarded inquiries such as, Did 
you hear anything? What was it? and 
so forth, and then investigating eyes be- 
gan to look out into the night through 
parted tent-flaps. And oh! what a sight! 
The moon was at its full and its check- 
ered beam fell on an undulating mass of 
striped-back skunks! The tents were 
all securely fastened against intrusion; 
the midnight visitors were mostly con- 
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striped-back persuasion began to ex- 
amine into its contents, disaster seemed 
inevitable. 

But no; there was an intelligence con- 
cealed beneath that Blue Belton cover- 
ing and sinister black eye far beyond the 
ken of his human conservators. Instead 
of making a sudden dash at the tres- 
passer on his rights, Dru lay quite quiet. 
In the wishful glitter of his eye, as seen 
through the shimmering moonlight, 
there was an expression that seemed to 
say: “Vile thing! You have taken me 
at a disadvantage. My master’s property 
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“He Gave Little Promise 


gregated around the garbage pit, and it 
was not until some of the more adven- 
turous began to investigate the dog ken- 
nels that danger was scented on the 
sifting breezes. 

The dogs were all securely fastened in 
their kennels, or which were 
turned into kennels by being covered 
with oiled canvas hoods, but Dru. He. 
on account of his staid qualities and 
good judgment, was accorded the free- 
dom of the camp, and his kennel door 
stood wide open. \ few feet in front 
stood the pan containing his half-eaten 
supper, and when an explorer of the 


crates 


of Future Greatness ” 


is in my charge. My regard for his wel- 
fare saves you from deserved punish- 
ment; were it not for your vile art | 
would teach you a lesson. I submit to 
your blackmail through my devotion to 
duty.” 

When the skunk in his investigations 
came close up in front of his kennel door, 
Dru dropped his head between his 
paws as if sleeping, though he kept 
close watch on the intruder through 
half-closed eyes. When the skunk got 
far enough away to make it safe, a sally 
followed and the marauders were driven 
off; and to guard against further danger 
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in case of areturn, Dru, too, was shut in 
his crate. But he was tendered an un- 
animous vote of thanks. His heroism 
had saved the camp. 

He early developed into a perfect field 
dog; indeed, so perfect was he that his 
master would use any of the other dogs 
in preference, saying that it savored of 
pot-hunting to use so infallible a dog 
on ordinary birds. But when some old 
cock or winged bird battled the other 
dogs and word to “Send Dru” was dis 
patched to the wagon, he had his re- 
ward. His tail would instantly begin a 
tattoo on the crate-bars, and it was a 
rare bird that escaped him. 

He was not allowed to retrieve during 
his first years, but, in hunting sharp-tails 
in the brush lands of Manitoba, it was 
found that a winged bird generally es 
caped if allowed much time, as he would 
run about as fast as a dog could follow 
on the trail, so Dru was allowed to re- 
trieve each bird as it dropped, regardless 
of the scattered covey. He soon became 
an expert in marking the effect of a shot 
on birds, and an undue quivering of a 
wing told him as plainly as it does the 
most expert sportsman that the bird 
would soon die in midair and drop to 
the earth. He has often watched a bird 
that went a quarter of a mile before 
dropping, marked it down and_re- 
trieved it. On one occasion a bird which 
had been shot at flew several hundred 
vards and alighted in a natural manner, 
and much to his master’s surprise, Dru 
started in pursuit. A high wind, and par- 
tial deafness, prevented his recall and 
a whip was prepared against his return; 
but he escaped punishment by bringing 
back the bird. He had noted, what had 
escaped the hunter’s eve, some pecu- 
liarity in the flight which told him the 
bird was dead. 

Dru, as already stated, made eight 
consecutive campaigns to the North- 
west after chickens. These trips included 
at least two thousand five hundred 
miles of railway travel each; twenty 
thousand miles in all, and perhaps that 
much more in “sawing out” stubble 
fields and other covers; or a grand total 
of forty thousand miles of travel. The 


number of birds killed over him was 
not great. The full record | cannot give, 
but his master was not a record maker, 
but hunted rather for the pleasure of the 
field, and he was called from many a 
p' int because the shooting for the day 
was ended. The points of the other dogs, 
in excess of the demand, were always 
honored by flushing the birds; but Dru 
could not be spoiled and was used as a 
companion might be, and was called off 
by saying: “Come on; we have enough.” 

Dru never had any ups and downs in 
life. He was never thrown high above 
his surroundings by an accidental gust 
of fame and there left unsupported, like 
the debris thrown up by an explosion, to 
fall back and be mangled on the jagged 
rocks of neglect. He always had plenty 
of friends and friends of the right sort. 
He was slow to make acquaintances and 
one had to come well recommended to 
get any attention from him. 

The snap shot of him here presented 
was taken by Mrs. E. O. Hurd, his 
mistress, in camp on Shakopee Lake, 
Mille Lac County, Minnesota, in 1891. 
He appears here as the sole survivor of 
four healthy dogs which started on a 
campaign after chickens in the Pembina 
country. It was supposed the rest fell 
victims to wolf poison. At any rate they 
all dropped by the wayside except Dru. 

\nd now comes the sad part of this 
brief story of a dog; the part which re- 
lates to his death. As genius so often 
does, he died of intemperance. On July 
23, 1897, he accompanied a blackberry- 
ing party on an expedition on the Miami 
River in Ohio. For weeks his range had 
been limited to a forty-acre lot; his ex- 
uberance at finding himself abroad in the 
glad, free world led to an over-indul- 
gence of exercise. He was growing old 
and became over-heated and that night, 
alone in his kennel, his spirit took its 
flight to the great beyond, of which he 
knew nothing. No one knows of the 
wistful looks he cast on mate and master 
that night as he turned to his kennel, 
knowing that the end had come. No 
one knows with what dumb regret he 
parted from friends of a lifetime. He 
was only a dog and could not speak. 
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VI. A Deer Hunt 


“How would you like to 
go with me sometime for 
a hunt?” said Bill one 
evening, as we all sat 
around the fire. Did you 
ever notice that cheerful 
people and a fire are always 
good friends? We were 
sure to have a fire the year 
round. 

“A hunt, did you say?” 

We had climbed and fished, and done 
almost every mortal thing but hunt. Bill 
didn’t think a girl a nonny,—Bill was a 
splendid fellow. If he did find out that 
a girl couldn't do some certain thing 
that a boy could, if he saw that she 
seemed inclined, he'd set about and try 
to teach her; and then if he found that 
she couldn't learn, he’d just say noth- 
ing; only perhaps he’d try to console her 
by bringing to her attention in a very 
unobtrusive way, something that she 
could do a thousand times better than a 
boy. Or, if his wits didn’t offer an in- 
stance just then, he’d say like he did to 
me one day when he mentioned going to 
break a colt to plow, and I bemoaned 
that girls weren’t allowed to break colts 
and the like. 

“Oh, yes; it’s rather stupid, but then 
you're a capital fisher.” 

It didn’t console me much, and if it 
hadn’t been that I knew Bill better, I 
would have accused him of praising him- 
self over my shoulder, for it was he who 
taught me to fish. But Bill wasn’t a foo! 
himself, and he didn’t think other people 
were. It’s generally those who know the 
least that think others know nothing. 
Yes, sir, a splendid fellow was Bill. 

But a hunt! That was the climax. 
To-morrow being Saturday, we decided 
then and there that to-morrow should be 
the day. So next morning we rose early 
so as to be off before it became too 
warm. To my astonishment Bill cleaned 
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up two guns, and I think I must have 
looked it when we were ready to start 
and Bill handed one to me; but do you 
think I said a word? Not I. If he 
thouvht me equal to using it, I didn’t 
mean to say anything to the contrary. 
[ nad used a gun at target shooting, and 
was very proud of once nipping off the 
head of a chipmunk at decent range 
(though to myself I half acknowledged 
that it must have been an accident). A 
38 Winchester was a cumbersome thing 
for me to carry, and, though it made my 
shoulder ache, | was too thorough a 
hunter (or too stubborn) to complain. 
We had decided that we would go up 
the Drift about five miles to the “slide- 
out,” one of the best stands anywhere 


near. The slide-out had once been a 
deep, narrow canyon that opened on the 
creek. These mountains are mostiy 


composed of a soft kind of granite, and 
the action of the water had caused the 
earth to loosen from the rock and grad- 
ually slide down the ravine, uprooting 
trees, moving stones and earth and de- 
positing them all in the creek. The 
tumultuous current of the Drift had suc- 
ceeded, after what must have been years, 
in washing the debris away, until now it 
was only a wide, rock-bottomed gap be- 
tween the mountains. It was at the 
mouth of this gap that we stationed our- 
selves,—at least Catha and I, for Bill 
took the dogs, crossed the creek and dis- 
appeared. 

I'll admit that I was a little excited. 
He hadn’t been gone five minutes when 
I began to watch; but Catha said that it 
might be several hours before the dogs 
scented a track, so my anxiety subsided 
somewhat and I began to look about me. 

We were at the edge of a large clear- 
ing, filled with dead timber. A fire had 
passed over it at some remote period. 
Gigantic logs lay piled one on another, 
while bleached old snags stcod up 
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among them, gaunt and_ ghost-like. 
Coarse fern grew so thick and rank that 
if one tried to walk through it the motion 
would cause it to wave and swell for 
hundreds of feet around, like the waves 
of the ocean. We amused ourselves by 
jumping off a high log into this brown 
and green ocean. If it wasn't ladvlike, 
it was good exercise. Then we each 
carved our names in a young alder sap- 
ling to mark the day. I hadn't yet fin 
ished mine, when “Y1p-vip!—vip-yip!” | 
heard the hounds. 

“They're on the scent!” exclaimed 
Catha. 

“Yip-yip!—yip-vip!” at short intervals 
echoed among the rocks. The whole air 
seemed filled with their noise. Where 
were the dogs? Which way were they 
coming? We were both so excited we 
scarcely knew what we were doing. We 
ran out to the bank and listened. 

“The slide-out, the slide-out!” shouted 
Catha: and sure enough, poising and 
bounding over stones and logs, with 
arched neck and distended nostrils, cam 
a splendid doe, the hounds in hot pur- 
suit immediately behind. 


TO A DEAD 


“Would you like to shoot it?” I said to 
Catha. She shook her head with a mean- 
ing- smile, and for fear she would think 
| was weakening, I answered rather 
scornfully, “I knew you wouldn't when 
l asked.” But, really- 

As it came nearer, my inclination to 
fire gradually waned. Such a beautiful 
creature! How frightened it was! With 
the dog madly pursuing, it had striven 
to reach the water and thus throw them 
off the scent. Just at the point of vic- 
tory! Should I| be its destr »\ er? Should 
|._—could 1? 

The spirit of the sportsman suddenly 
swelled within me, and an irresistible 
something rang in my ears. “Steady 
take aim—that little curl just behind the 
shoulder. Keep calm—tightly” (for the 
gun kicked), and Ping-g! went the rifle. 

a leap and a splash! 

I remember Bill coming panting over 
the stones, many words of praise for my 
adroitness, and eating our lunch under 
the alders; and going home I positively 
walked on air. 

That night my notebook, in reparation, 
received the following: 


DEER. 


Poor, gentle thing! no more you'll leap. 
And leave the hounds behind; 

No more the limpid waters drink 

No more! thou meek-eyed hind! 
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WEN, HATHAWAY: what 


do you say to a goat hunt 


on the headwaters of the 
Rattlesnake?” 
“T raise both hands; but 


plans for 
with so 
horse 


what are your 
transportation, 
much snow and no 
feed in sight?” 
“Build a toboggan, put 
on the traps and we're off.” 
This conversation took 
cold, frosty morning in De- 
Missoula, Montana, in 


place one 
cember, at 
Charles Emsley’s taxidermist establish- 
ment, between two sportsmen of known 


ability and reputation. The Rattlesnake 
is a beautiful mountain stream, joining 
the Missoula River at the town of that 
name. At its headwaters are a number 
of small lakes that keep it supplied with 
the purest of water. The scenery is 
grand and picturesque. The lofty moun 
tains, with their broken surfaces dotted 
here and there with stunted pines, afford 
ample shelter for goats and the bighorn. 
It was decided that the headwaters of 
the Rattlesnake was the proper place to 
go for goats, as it had been reported by 
“Covote Bill” that he had sighted a large 
band. 

Coyote Bill is one of those characters 
that the West, only, is capable of pro- 
ducing. He is recognized as authority 
on game and the whereabouts of min- 
eral wealth. Coyote is a man never to 
be forgotten after the first meeting. He 
always makes it a point to fill up a ten- 
derfoot with a yarn that will cause him 
to speculate on the rare presence of 
mind and hair-breadth escapes of the 
narrator. 

Coyote lived in a comfortable cabin 
about twelve miles up the Rattlesnake. It 
was his place that the toboggan party 
expected to reach the first night. 

“Have we everything now, Hathaway? 
Did you get your kodak? And, by the 
way; have you put in that black bottle?” 
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THE 
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SPENCER 


These and many other questions of the 
same nature were passed before the start 
was finally made. The toboggan was ten 
feet long and 20 inches wide, and was 
freighted with all the necessaries of life 
to last two men a week. It looked like 
an over-loaded flat car, and as it started 
over the frozen snow, it groaned awfully 
under its burden. 

We overtook Coyote on the road and 
we were glad of it when it came to pull 
ing that old toboggan. Talk about go- 
ing to Klondike with a sled,—excuse 
me! 

“By goshens, boys,” remarked Coyote, 
“I guess | had better go along to the 
Hunter's Home and get old Sal to pul! 
you up.” The Hunter’s Home was Bill’s 
cabin and old Sal was his favorite razor 
back pack-horse. We assured him that 
we were thankful for his kind offer, but 
declined, on the ground that we would 
lose ail the glory. 

What fools men are! Glory, indeed! 
We would have given all the glory and 
everything else that we happened to have 
on our person for that old cavuse before 
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The Rattlesnake 


we had proceeded another mile. We 
threw out many strong hints to that 
effect, but Bill could or would not un- 
derstand. 

We were moving slowly and painfully 
along, stopping occasionally to rest, 
when the crack of Coyote’s gun rang out 
upon the air with startling distinctness. 
We glanced in his direction, and to our 
astonishment saw that he was emptying 
his Winchester at a mountain sheep that 
was making tracks up the rocks about 
a hundred yards away. In an instant all 
was confusion. Guns! guns! where were 
our guns? Strapped securely to the 
toboggan, with about five hundred 
pounds of freight on top of them. By 
the time we had unloaded and secured 
our guns the sheep was out of sight, with 
Coyote fast disappearing upon its trail. 
Shortly, there came floating back to us, 
as C yvote reached the spot where he had 
first sighted the sheep,—**Here’s blood!” 

We repacked our traps on the tobog 
gan. The load was larger, and as we 
tugged at the rope it seemed much 
heavier than before. We came to the 
conclusion that we did not care about 
seeing the head of the creek, that we had 
not lost any goats, and if we could only 
hold out until we reached the Hunter’s 
Home that we would try our hand at 
sheep hunting. 

Coyote overtook us in about an hour 


and reported that he had sighted a large 
band of sheep. “By goshens, boys, there 
was one old big fellow and | made him 
jump. IL heard my bullet strike him on 
the horn,” remarked Bill. 

We knew better, for we had sighted 
a large band of deer with our telescope, 
also Bill in close proximity. But we did 
not dispute him, for he was a large man 
and we were a long way from home. 
\loreover, we expected to accept his 
hospitality during our stay on the Rat 
tlesnake. 

The trail crossed the creek twice with- 
in a short distance before reaching the 
Hunter's Home. There were no foot 
logs; we had either to wade the icy water 
or break a trail through four feet of 
snow around the hillside. We decided 
to take the latter course, and as is al- 
ways the case, wished we had taken 
the other. After floundering through 
the snow for half a mile, we came to the 
trail, reaching the Hunter’s Home about 
Q o'clock, dead on our feet. 

Many vows were made, and many 
pulls were taken by everybody from the 
black bottle. 

“By goshens, boys, that’s the stuff,” 
remarked Bill. “We can kill sheep to- 
morrow if vou fellows have enough of 
that.” We did not know whether Bilt 
was referring to the good qualities of the 





“It seemed much heavier than before” 
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contents of the black bottle, or to its kill- 
ing powers. We did not stop to inquire, 
but soon had the kettle boiling and sup- 
per over; after which we all seemed to 
think that life still held some compensa- 
tions. 

(Jur pleasant thoughts were disturbed 
by the violent coughing of Coyote’s cat. 
The cat was a curiosity, but its consump- 
tive cough was something alarming. 
Bill had the habit of giving it a dose of 
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us, as we were not aware of Bill's care- 
less habit of using poison. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
an unearthly yell. Coyote informed us 
that breakfast was ready and that it was 
time we were after those sheep that he 
had seen the day before. We ate spar- 
ingly of the repast, keeping our weather 
eye on the strychnine can to guard 
against any possible mistakes. 

\We were soon on the trail, retracing 
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table salt when it had one of these at 
tacks and putting it into the cellar, to re- 
main there until well. He repeated the 
prescription on this occasion, and in the 
morning the cat had taken up its abode 
in the next world. On investigation it 
was discovered that Bill had made a mis- 
take, in his hurry, and given it strych- 
nine in place of salt, as the cans that con- 
tained them were similar in appearance. 
This little incident, so fatal to the cat, 
may have been exceedingly healthful for 


our steps to where the band of sheep had 
been sighted by Coyote Bill the day be- 
fore. The snow was about four feet 
deep, making it necessary to wear snow- 
shoes: great bunches of snow hung 
upon the trees, bending the limbs almost 
to the ground, and if touched a shower 
of fine snow slipped down the backs of 
our necks. 

We had not proceeded far before 
sighting a lone sheep up the mountain 
about three hundred yards away, un- 
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“The Water Was Icy Cold’ 


mindful of approaching danger. We 
separated, each keeping under cover as 
much as possible, until within one hun- 
dred and fifty vards of him, when we 
came to an open space which could not 
be crossed without discovery. 

It was now or never. Our 38-56's 
spoke simultaneously, the — bighorn 
turned, running straight up the steep 
mountain, seemingly unharmed. Fight 
times in rapid succession we fired, while 
he was climbing up a steep bluff. The 
last shot was fired as he reached the top. 
He leaped into the air and came tum 


\POSTROPHIZING 


Written for FreLp AND STREAM 
I've got him at last, 
Or he’s got me: 
Right soon Tl know 
Which it will be 
You can seare some bears 
But he don't scare 
*Twon't do at all 
To miss that bear 


Stand still, Pacquita; 
Good horse, be still: 
You needn't 


The growl don’t kill 


shake so, 


bling down over the cliff, landing in the 
rocks behind some trees fifty feet 
below. 

A hard: climb of half an hour brought 
us to where he had fallen. Much to our 
surprise and disappointment, he was 
gone. Following the trail a hundred 
yards we found him, dead. He had been 
shot three times; the last shot had sey- 
ered his jugular, and he had bled to 
death. His horns measured fourteen 
and one-half inches in circumference. 
We congratulated ourselves on = our 
good fortune in securing so fine a speci- 
men. 

We soon had the sheep hung up and 
were off after others. In the next two 
days we had two deer added to our list, 
which we presented to Coyote Bill for 
his services. The next day we started, 
homeward bound, after photographing 
the Hunter’s Home and its genial pro- 
prietor. 

On reaching the first ford, we decided 
to cross in place of going around. ‘The 
water was icy cold. We took off our 
shoes and stockings, rolled up our pants 


and gathering up all we could carr 
waded to the other shore. Two trips 
and everything was across. The per- 


formance was repeated at the other ford, 
landing us on the trail with clear sailing 
for the balance of our trip. 

We reached home about 8 
feeling fine, thanks to the remaining 
contents of the black bottle. 


) ck elk 


EPHRAIM 


It's the teeth that picked 
Them bones so bare; 
But they shan’t pick ours; 
I'll hit that bear! 

Mind your eye, now, 
Fool of a bear: 

I intend to settle 
\ “30” in there 


Would prefer your heart 
Crack! True to a hair! 
I sorter guessed 
I should fetch that bear 


Calumet 
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DEEP CREEK 


Myron Cooley 


.’ Twas the vintage day of field and wood, 
When magic wine for bards is brewed; 
Every tree and stem and chink 
Gushed with syrup to the brink.” 


QR rather Marchant and [, 
felt the magic thrill and be- 
gan to wonder what June 
days might be like on the 
“Mother Mountains,” and if 
trout were biting up in the 
mountain streams. lor 
eral days we talked and 
planned, and our looks and 
thoughts were more toward 
and with the great range of 
mountains northward = than 
with the ordinary things about us. If 
the mountains knew of our planning, 
they must have done what Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote that certain other 
mountains did: 


SCV- 





“How the mountains talked together, 
Looking down upon the weather, 

When they heard our friend had planned his 
Little trip among the Andes.’ 


However that may have been, one fair 
June morning we waved good-by to tree 
embowered, flower-bedecked Santa Ana 
and were off for a ten days’ outing, 

“On the mountain tops above the hills, 

That draw our wondering eyes.” 

Mrs. Marchant insisted that she needed 
an outing and must see the mountains, 
too, and catch some fish and snowball 
amid the banks of snow that we were 
informed lay in the ravines and little 
canyons amid the peaks the whole year 
round. Then she must take a friend to 
keep her company when we men should 
leave camp on trips so rough she would 
not care to go. But [ want to say at 
once that there was no height we scaled, 
no depth nor canyon we explored, no 
place so rough that those women were 
not with us on the whole trip. 

Did we go in a vestibule car, on the 
limited, upholstered in red plush, with 
the most attentive porter in the world? 


( 4f 


No; we did not. That is the way I un- 
derstand some pampered sons of luxury 
in the farther east go. I have been in- 
formed that it is the custom now for the 
sportsmen to have their palace car run 
right into the woods where the deer lie 
thick under the trees, or out on the 
prairie where the prairie chickens or 
geese just cover the ground, or have a 
special track laid along some famous 
trout stream, and shoot the the 
prairie chickens and geese, and catch the 
trout, from the open windows of the car. 
However that may be, we did not go in 
that manner. We are plain, ordinary 
people who live so far towards the setting 
of the sun that we cannot get any farther 
unless we take to the water and go sail- 
ing away and away. So we packed our 
camping outfit and ourselves in a roomy 
wagon with a canvas top, “looking for 
all the world like “49ers,” some of our 
friends said as they saw us start. 

The first forenoon we drove through 
Santa Ana canyon, stopping at noon to 
eat dinner under the spreading limbs of 
a great svcamore tree. During the after- 
noon we drove through Corona and the 
whole length of the far-famed Magnolia 
avenue, at Riverside. We had orange 
groves to right and left of us, the mount- 
ains ahead, and a long, dusty trail be- 


deer, 


hind. That night we stayed in Colton, 
and [I looked up one or two fishing 


cranks whom I knew and heard them 
tell of the great fishing they had enjoyed 
already in the mountain streams. One 
of them ruefully showed me the rem- 
nants of his new split-bamboo, which 
came to grief with a big carp in a pool 
down by the mill, from which sometimes 
a few fine trout are taken—estrays from 
the mountain streams. 

In the morning we crove to San Ber- 
nardino, where we purchased our bread, 





WHEN WE WENT 
hay and some other things to feed our- 
selves and horses while on the mountain 
top, and then we started for the ascent 
of the Sierra Madras by way of Water- 
man Canyon. We saw many quail in the 
foothills, but could not shoot them, as 
the law said “you must not,” and we are 
law-abiding citizens. All that day we 
climbed up and up toward the tree- 
crowned summit which seemed ever near 
and yet was so far. Steep at first, the 
road grew continually steeper. Beautiful 
among the foothills, the scenery and out- 
look became more grandly beautiful as 
we climbed higher and higher. At 
length when we were over a mile up in 
perpendicular height and as the setting 
sun was glorifying mountain-top and 
tall pine we reached the summit, and 
drove along under the spreading pines 
until, the darkening twilight admonished 
us that it was time to make camp. This 
we did near the foot of Strawberry Peak, 
where on a little flat, amid the general 
roughness, some wonderful springs of 
ice-cold water bubble forth. We liked 
the place so well that we remained there 
for four days, although there was no 
trout stream near nor snow bank to be 
seen, to the great disappointment ot the 
women, 

But what an outlook we had! 
the top of Strawberry Peak we had al 
Southern California in sight, from the 
Tehachapi Mountains on the north to 
Old Mexico on the south, from Arizona 
on the east to the great and wide sea on 
the west, with the outlying islands strung 
along like pearls on a fair lady’s neck- 
lace. lowers there were in profusion, 
some of them new and strange to us, not 
being found down in the semi-tropical 
valleys. We saw no deer; no bear came 
nosing around, no mountain lion sprang 
upon us or ate up our horses, a_ thing 
which some of our friends cheerfully pre- 
dicted would befall us. We saw just two 
squirrels on the trip and heard some 
owls hoot. 

But we wanted fish. Every 
mountaineer we met said Deep Creek 
was the place for trout; so to Deep Creek 
we determined to go. A drive of ten 
miles eastward along the summit brought 
Hunsaker Ilats, where were nu- 
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merous springs and a beautiful place for 
acamp. Here we established ourselves. 
Just a little below us, a man, his wife and 
two children were camped. They had no 
tent, but:all slept and ate in the open air 
under the shade of the pine trees. They 
had stopped to fish in Deep Creek, hav- 
ing heard its fame as a trout stream. Be- 
fore daylight the next morning we were 
awakened by a team driving past our 
tents, and Marchant sleepily growled, 
“Some one else come to fish in Deep 
Creek.” 

After breakfast we all started for the 
creek. A walk of a quarter of a mile 
brought us to the edge of the mighty 
chasm in the mountain top through 
which Deep Creek flowed. A man came 
up the almost perpendicular side of the 
chasm as we stood there. He reached the 
top panting and puffing. In one hand he 
held the joints of a lancewood fly rod. 

“Yes, l’ve tried ’em,” he said. “There's 
lots of fine trout down there, but they 
will not take any bait I have.” 

We looked blankly at each other for a 
moment and then began the descent to 
the water. When we reached the _ bot- 
tom, we found another man and a wo- 
man just ready to go to the top. Yes, 
there were lots of trout, but they would 
not bite. They, with the man we had 
met at the top of the chasm, were on 
their way to Bear Valley, and hearing of 
the famous trout-fishing in this creek had 
stopped to try it for half a day, but an 
hour had been enough. They were the 
ones who had driven by our tents before 
daylight. 

We went to fishing where the waters 
swirled and whirled and dashed and 
splashed, where the lofty rock walls cast 
shadows dark and cool. We also fished 
in the long, still pools and where the 
bright sunlight fell; but it was all in vain. 
Trout there were, many of them, some 
of large size, too; but take fly or bait 
they would not. Mrs. Marchant is an 
enthusiastic fisher-woman, and she was 
loth to give it up, so we fished up stream 
and down; but the trout merely flouted 
their tails at us, until Marchant said, 
“I'll fool with these creatures no longer,” 
and sat down to meditate. 

Just then a fish that must have been 
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insane took my black fly, and in another 
moment | had a trout lying on the gravel 
at Marchant’s feet. With great zest we 
went to fishing again, but, the sun 
mounted high, we ate our lunch and the 
shadows began to lengthen, and no more 
foolish trout were caught. Still, we had 
one trout. Oh yes, we did, for a while. 
But I put the thing in my coat pocket, 
laid the coat on a rock and in a moment 
of absent-mindedness sat down on_ it, 
and as Marchant said, “A hundred and 
eighty pounds dropped down on an 
eight-inch trout did not leave it in very 
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good condition.” So we left the badly 
mashed fish behind, and climbing the 
steep, rocky walls, paused long 
enough to. roll boulders 
down, laughing to see them bound and 
roll and crash and at last land with a 
thud and a splash in the water so far be- 


we 


some large 


low. 

“Good by, Deep Creek,” we said; and 
back to camp we went, and many a laugh 
have had have talked 
over the time when we went a-fishing in 
Deep Creek. 


we since as we 
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4 EARS, as is well known, are 
very fond of fresh pork, 
and the early frontier set- 
tlers had to use extreme 
caution in the erection of 


the pens wherein the 
swine were kept. The 
bears would break into 


any ordinary pen and the 
fight that would thereup- 
on ensue between them 
and the pigs would break 

_ down the pen, when the 
b ar would seize one of the pigs and 
make off with it into the deep brush, 
where it could enjoy its feast uninter- 
ruptedly. Despite the precautions taken 
to prevent such unpleasant occurrences, 
it Was not an uncommon event to hear 
of depredations here and there, especially 
in the neighborhood of the woods and 
timbered districts which were more fre- 
quented with wild animals. 

Whenever an account was heard of 
somebody's pen subjected to these un- 
welcome ravages, hunting parties would 
be formed and all possible efforts made 
either capture the offender or at 
least frighten him out of the neighbor- 
hood. Unless something of this nature 
was done, the bear would not leave the 
place until he had satisfied his voracious 
appetite with all the dainty morsels of 
fresh pork he could lay his claws upon. 
But in places where the brush was thick 


to 


and heavy and considerably tangled with 
grape vines, where Sir Bruin would be 
likely to make his lair when better 
place could not be found, it was exceed- 
ingly hard to trail him; and should he be 
approached in such a place he would 
hear his pursuers coming and be off 
though the brush before anyone could 
catch a glimpse of him, and not being 
greatly frightened by this little disturb- 
ance, would remain in the neighborhood 
so long as it proved provident. 

During the fall of ‘85. we were con 
siderably troubled with depredations of 
this kind from bears who would steal a 
march on our pig pens at intervals of 
three or four days, and despite our most 
untiring efforts, they had carried off six 
out of nine pigs which we had counted 
upon replenishing our larder during dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

When the sixth pig had been carried 
off we held a council of war, and it was 
decided that one of us boys should lhe 
in wait for the beast and endeavor to 
shoot him while in the act of his guilt. 
My elder brother was detailed for the 
first watch, and as it was known that the 
bear would not make his appearance un 
til sometime after midnight, it was not 
deemed necessary to be on guard until 
after that hour. 

When the midnight hour arrived, my 
brother looked carefully to the priming 
of his rifle and putting on a heavy over 
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coat to keep off the chill of the night, 
he started off to his post, approaching it 
with the utmost caution so as not to be- 
tray his presence should the bear be in 
the neighborhood. He lay quietly at his 
station until about four o’clock in the 
morning, but saw nor heard any sign of 
the bear's appearing, and as he began to 
suffer considerably from the cold, think 
ing the bear would not make an appear- 
ance after that hour, he determined to 
give up the surveillance and warm his 
stiffened limbs by the fireside. 

He had not been in the house, how 
ever, half an hour, when he heard a great 
noise in the direction of the hog pen; 
and, grasping the rifle, he rushed out 
and arrived on the scene just in season to 
hear the bear crashing through the 
brush in his haste to escape, but he had 
secured the object of his visit and our 
pen was minus another pig. 

That seemed to satisfy him for about 
ten days, when he again appeared on the 
scene when least expected and carried off 
the eighth pig. Next morning we 
traced him and found the mangled re 
mains of the porker in some deep brush 
about two hundred yards from the house, 
but could find nothing of the prowler 
himself. 

As there was only one pig left, it was 
determined to use her as a bait or decoy, 
in the endeavor to capture the bear at all 
hazards. A pen was made of logs and 
placed at a distance of about three hun- 
dred yards from the house and about 
three rods from the timber. The timber 
itself at that point was hedged in wit! 
a fence about two-and-a-half feet high, 
but not high enough to form any formid- 
able barrier to the bear. The brush was 
very dense throughout the woods. In 
order to prevent the bear from scenting 
the presence of any human being, the 
near neighborhood was smeared over 
with some fresh blood obtained from a 
beef which we had slaughtered that same 
day. 

\s the watch had been kept in turns 
by my brothers and myself, it happened 
to be my lot to watch at this new point. 
It was almost assured that the bear 
would not make his appearance until the 
small hours of the morning; but, in or- 
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der to be sure of him, | left the house at 
half-past eleven. Learning from my 
brother's experience, | had wrapped my 

self up well so as to endure the chill of 
the outer air without inconvenience, as a 
person on such duty has to keep per- 
fectly still and cannot stir around to keep 
his blood moving. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and 
[ made my post close beside the fence 
which surrounded the woods, between 
the two, and about two rods leftwards 
of the pen. I lay there until about two 
o'clock in the morning, but had not 
heard the slightest sound except the 
loud snoring of the pig, when suddenly 
1 was startled by her shrill shriek and a 
terrible fight began in the pen. 

| knew the moment for action was at 
hand; but, from my position, | was un 
able to secure a sight of the bear and did 
not dare to fire towards the pen, where 
the skirmish was beginning to get ex 
ceedingly exciting, for such a shot I 
knew would prove equally as dangerous 
to the pig as to him, if it proved effec 
tive at all, and should it not, it would 
simply frighten the bear, which would 
not be any special attainment, as we 
wanted to capture him. In a very few 
moments, however, with a crash the pen 
was broken down, and | saw the bear 
making for the brush about three rods 
distant. I waited until he reached the 
fence, and just as he was in the act of 
leaping over it I fired; but he was going 
with such momentum that he _ rolled 
down the embankment which = sur 
rounded the timber and fell about a rod 
in the brush. I approached the = spot 
carefully and could see him lying at the 
bottom; but as the light of the moon was, 
obscured by the tall trees and heavy 
brush, | did not dare approach him, 
fearing he might only be wounded, and 
thought it best in that event to keep out 
of reach of his claws. 

My brothers were awakened by the re 
port of the rifle and soon made their ap 
pearance with lanterns. We found the 
pen broken down and the pig, of course, 
had escaped. The boys congratulated 
me on my success, and being anxious to 
see the brute which had so unceremoni 
ously exploited our domains, we care- 
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fully approached the spot where he 
lay. 

The sight that met our eyes dumb- 
founded us for a moment, when we saw 
that I had mistaken the pig for the bear 
and in the uncertain light of the moon 
had killed the pig, while the bea: had 
been allowed to escape unscathed. I[t is 
needless to say that I was the butt of 
many a joke, but I consoled myself with 
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This is a continuation of Mr. De Weese’s 
letter, published in February FireLp AND 
STREAM, which excited a great deal of interest 
throughout the country.—Editor. 

Homer, Cook's Inlet, Alaska, 
Sept. 22, 1897. 

I neglected to mention the berries of 
the country. They surpass anything | 
ever saw in wild fruits. After we reached 
INusiloff lake, the flat woodland, the hills 
and mountains everywhere were abso- 
lutely colored with ripe fruit. [I will name 
them in variety as they ripened, and 
every hour of the day while carrying our 
packs or hunting, we were eating, after 
August 17th, wild strawberries, red dew- 
berries, blueberries, huckleberries, red 
raspberries, red and black currants, 
gooseberries, and both low and highland 
cranberries, and several other varieties 
of berries that are not named. This is 
now September the 22nd, and I ate red 
and black currants and cranberries but 
yesterday. The frosts are withering the 
currants now. [am bringing home sev- 
eral varieties of these wild fruits which ] 
will propagate. 

The grass in this country is wonderful; 
red top grows to the height of five to six 
feet and so thick on the ground that it 
makes traveling very hard. In many 
places the down timber is very bad and 
the moss is from one to two feet thick 
for miles back of the sea. Near timber 
line the traveling is much easier, and 


where I hunted the white sheep the foot- 
ing is very good but the mountains are 
very steep, rocky and barren; in fact, 
they are so bare of vegetation that you 
the sheep would. starve. 


would think 
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the fact that | had secured a victim at 
any rate and had put a stop to the bear’s 
thieving. 

About ten days after this, one of our 
neighbors was aroused at night by a 
noise in his pig pen and, looking out, he 
saw the bear prowling around. With 
a well-directed shot from the window he 
put an end to the marauding career of 
Sir Bruin. 


LD AND GLACIERS 


Nothing grows there save the <splenium 
Septentrionale and this seems to be the 
delicacy that the sheep prefer. Their 
flesh is the finest wild meat I ever ate 
and I assure you we had many roasts of 
it as well as of good fat moose, although 
| prefer elk to the latter. 

The mountains of this country are in- 
deed grand and wonderful. They rise 
abruptly from the sea and in places for 
a hundred miles there is no beach but 
what remains at ebb tide. I have trav- 
eled nearly 3,000 miles along the south 
coast of Alaska and this coast range is 
as much more rough and grand than the 
Rocky Mountains as the Rockies are 
rougher than the rolling lands of Ohio. 
The first one thousand miles northward 
from Fort Wrangel the mountain sides 
are covered with a growth of 
spruce, with an almost impenetrable un- 
dergrowth of moss ferns, devil’s club and 
briars, five times worse than northeast 
New Brunswick. No game of any kind 
except bear is found on the mainland, 
while the great number of islands have 
many deer of a short, low, black-tail 
species. As vou go farther north the 
timber becomes more scattered and does 
not reach more than two to three thou- 
sand feet above the sea. 

l'rom where I am writing I can look 
along the entire coast range on the north 
side of Cook’s Inlet for a distance of one 
hundred and sixty miles from east to 
west. It is now covered with snow from 
sea to summit. Mount Redoubt and 
Mount Illimina are in this chain and are 
directly in front of me. They are 14,000 
feet in altitude and living volcanos exist 
in each. I can see the smoke now roll- 


dense 
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ing from their lofty peaks, and from our 
camp on the mountain at night we could 
see the flames. This range is grand be- 
vond description and no artist could do 
it justice. Nature in her terrible break- 
up of the earth’s crust seems here to have 
done her utmost and said: “I will leave a 
piece of my greatest might and cover it 
with a sea of ice, and as these glaciers 
slowly melt and deliver their waters to 
the sea, future generations will see my 
handiwork.” ‘To-day can be seen tower- 
ing heavenward, as if bursting from 
their icy covering, hundreds of unnamed 
pinnacles and as many unnamed glaciers 
winding seaward about the base of these 
frowning peaks. Some of these glaciers 
are two to six miles wide and thirty to 
eighty miles long. Some are dead and 
inactive, while others with a face forty to 
sixty feet in height are continually 
cracking and roaring like heavy artillery, 
as great masses of ice break away and 
drop into the sea; mingled with this is 
the frightful roar of the mighty volum« 
of water that rushes over the living gla- 
ciers from the melting snows far back 
among the peaks. 

[ will make this shorter and say that 
along the coast range from _ Fort 
Wrangel to Prince William’s Sound the 
climate is not the best. Snow lies con- 
tinually on the peaks and two hundred 
and eighty inches of rainfall is reported, 
while in the vicinity of Cook’s Inlet the 
climate is much more like that of Colo- 
rado, with a little more rain, while the 
interior to the eastward is very dry, both 
in summer and winter. I have eaten all 
kinds of garden vegetables grown on the 
Inlet this year, but this subject would fill 
a book so I will stop. 

September 28th.—The Dora is three 
days past due and there has been a ter- 
rible storm at sea. Great fears are en- 
tertained for her safety. A winter at this 
point in our present condition would not 
be sport. The miners that are going out 
this winter are now all here from Turn- 
again Arm and the display of gold to- 
day would almost give one the Arm 
fever instead of Klondyke. I saw over 
$100,000 to-day in nuggets and dust. 
The nuggets were all the way from the 
size of a pea to one and two inches 


square, and many of them worth $30 to 
$50 each. 

But, fellows, do not let this excite you, 
for these:nuggets represent the most 
hardships that men ever endured. | be- 
lieve Alaska to be the greatest gold field 
on earth, but to get gold here means an 
isolation that none of you can imagine. 
It means hardships that none but the 
strongest wills, hearts and constitutions 
can endure. The short season, the frisky 
mosquitos and sand flies, the heavy 
snow, the long cold winter and the diff- 
culty of getting in supplies, are some of 
the disagreeable features. The head- 
waters of the Shuitua, Tanana, Kusko- 
quim and Copper rivers are all new fields 
and there are thousands of miles that 
neither white man nor Indian ever set 
foot on. God help the thousands who 
will suffer this winter from the Klondyke 
excitement. While I was at Skaguay 
and the White Pass, really it seemed to 
me that most people had gone mad. 
Men were there from every quarter of 
the globe and every vocation in life, and 
nine-tenths of them had not the re- 
motest idea of what was necessary for 
such a trip of six hundred miles, on foot 
and in open boat, over mountain ranges 
and down rapid streams. Some shipped 
in horses, some had pack outfits, some 
whedlbarrows, some hand carts, others 
had logs to hitch up, dogs all the way 
fron’ the Esquimaux McKenzie River 
dog.’down to the greyhound and poodle. 

Well, the vell is just going the rounds 
that the Dora has been sighted with a 
field glass off Cape Elizabeth, so I must 
close by saying: Don’t come to this 
country in search of gold or moose un- 
less you are willing to take your medicine 
and look pleasant. Alaska to me is in- 
deed a wonderful country and its crea- 
tion seems new and recent. Its vastness 
is appalling, when we note that its most 
western point is farther west of San 
Francisco than Bangor, Maine, is east 
of San Francisco, and that the sun never 
sets on Uncle Sam’s country. I must 
now get ready for the boat and will tell 
you the rest when I reach home. The 
sea is very rough, breakers are rolling 
high and the sea sickness that will be 
witnessed aboard will be sport. There 
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are one hundred and twelve of us to get 
aboard this little steamer, which has ac- 
commodations for sixty. You can im- 
agine what that means on a five to six 
days’ trip on a rough open sea before we 


reach Sitka. There we change to a larger 


boat and travel one thousand miles more 
to reach Seattle, and then another one 
thousand miles to land in San Francisco. 

I would like to write you’ more 
about this country,—its commercial 
interests, its minerals and _ fisheries, 
the different varieties of game in different 
localities —but must wait to tell you. 
However, | will say, in conclusion, that 
there are over a million cases of salmon 
canned from Alaskan waters each year 
and that almost all clear mountain 
streams afford food fish. I have caught 
shark, cod, halibut, bass and trout. | 
cannot take up the subject of the native 
Indians more than to say that small 
tribes and villages are found all along 
the coast where there is a bay and con- 


STREAM 


Huence of some river with the sea. They 
are also found on every large river in the 
interior, and exist on the fishes and game 
and fur of the waters and land. They 
resemble but little the Indians of our 
country, being small in stature, lightly 
built and resembling more the Chinese 
and Japanese, from which races they are 
no doubt descended. 

Sitka, October 4th.—We experienced 
a fearful pitching, rolling and breaking of 
dishes and feeding the fishes the first 
night off Cape Elizabeth. There were 
but few of us who did not contribute to 
the sea. The gale was frightful and many 
thought we would go to the bottom sure, 
but through the long experience of our 
worthy Captain Anderson, our little 
craft weathered this storm as well as an- 
other one off Mount Elias, October 2d, 
and landed us here safely last evening. 
The City of Topeka is due here to-mor- 
row from Seattle. 


Dall Dell "CSC. 











AN ALASKAN 


Mr. George G. Cantwell. the Alaskan 
correspondent of FieELD AND STREAM, 
sends us the following notes, with the ac- 
companying photograph, of Alaskan 
dogs: 

Dogs are in much demand in this 
country just at present. Juneau is full of 
strange canines of all degrees, huskies, 
Esquimaux, shepherds, St. Bernards, 
curs,—in fact, “any old dog” is wanted 
if he is of fair size and has a coat of fur. 


DOG TEAM 

The Yukon Esquimaux dog is by far 
the best for the purpose. The train 
shown in the photograph can haul 800 
pounds up a steep grade for miles. They 
have delivered goods for a grocery here 
all winter and will take in to the Yukon 
next month a party of three and their 
outfit. These dogs, though they have a 
wolfish look, are gentle and affectionate, 
willing workers, and very hardy, sleep- 
ing Dy choice at night in the soft snow. 





A Train 


They howl all night and fight each 
other for the butcher's bones between 
the times they are not in “training.” 
Some take kindly to the harness and are 
easily broken, especially if they have any 
blood of the Indian dog in_ them. 
Others, like the big, good-natured St. 
Bernards, don't “catch on” at all, after 
months of trial in the harness, and few 
of the many brought here are considered 
a success. They cannot endure cold, 
their feet are tender and they are great 
eaters. 


of 


“Huskies ” 


They are guided by the driver by words 
of command, like an ox team. 

The Siwash dog is a queer mixture of 
every kind of dog known, | suppose, but 
as a rule the Esquimaux blood predomi- 
nates. They are of inferior size, how- 
ever, and treacherous and ugly—regular 
coyotes. Every Indian who could has 
had a string of these curs tied together 
and has beaten them into a state of semi- 
subjection and expects to make “hiyou 
chickerman” with them on the mountain 
passes to the interior. 








It will be a surprise to the readers of FIELD 
A Change of AND STREAM to receive the April number of the 
Base magazine from New York City instead of from St. 
Paul, and the management desires to explain the 
reasons for this change in location of the publication office. These reasons 
are largely business ones. New York is the publishing center of America. 
For the amount that it requires to issue a number elsewhere, a more 
artistic magazine can, naturally, be got out in New York. Thus the 
subscribers are benefitted. Then there is the question of advertising, 
which enters largely into the calculations of every magazine publisher. The 
more advertising patronage he has, the better magazine he is able to supply 
to his readers. St. Paul is too far from the centers of manufacture to be a 
good advertising point. This has not been without its influence in deciding 
upon the change. As a third reason, it may be stated that this move is in 
line with the policy and aims of the magazine. Its circulation in the West 
is now as large as can be reasonably looked for for some time; it is anxious 
to cover much more comprehensively some other parts of the country. 
This it was possible to do only from a great publishing center. 


The friends of the magazine will note another 

Another change this month—a change in form. Complaints 

Change from subscribers have been common that. their 

papers reached them in bad condition, owing to 

rough handling in transmission through the mails. To obviate this trouble, 

it was determined to alter the shape of the magazine to regular magazine 

form. The publisher feels sure the readers of Fretp AND STREAM will 
appreciate the advantage of this change. 


FIELD AND STREAM will pursue the same policy 


Policy and Future in the future as it has in the past, inculcating the prin- 
of the ciples of true sportsmanship, fostering the protection 
Magazine of game and fish, furnishing each month to its 


readers a generous list of the best things obtainable 
in the literature of outdoor life, sport and adventure. The talented writers 
who have done so much in the past by their work to make the success of 
the magazine what it has been, will continue to brighten its pages with 
their contributions, and we shall be constantly on the lookout for new 
writers with new material of the right sort. The friends of Firtp anp 
STREAM everywhere may be assured that the magazine will be quite up to 
its past standard: we hope it will be better. And to all its readers it wishes 
success and the best of camp holidays in 1808. 
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The League of American Sportsmen, organized 
American in this city a short time since, has it in its power to 
Sportsmen’s League accomplish much in‘the interests of sport and sports- 
manship. If it is big enough in its views and aims, if 
its officers prove to be men of the right spirit, serving the cause unselfishly 
for the good of the cause and not from hope of personal reward or aggran- 
dizement, then the league may become an immense factor in the promotion 
of all that makes for better sportsmanship,—for better laws and _ their 
better enforcement, for better game protection and more sportsmanlike 
methods in the taking of it. FreLp AND STREAM has advocated and 
endorsed the founding of such a league, and so long as the course of its 
controlling body seems open and unbiassed it shall have the hearty support 
of the magazine. This publication, however, is bound by no official ties to 
give unqualified endorsement to everything the board may choose to do, 
and should occasion arise it will not hesitate to criticise such actions of the 
league or its officers as may seem opposed to the interests it was organized 
to foster. FreLp AND STREAM hopes no such occasion may arise, but it 
wishes its readers and subscribers in every part of America to know that it 
is perfectly free and independent and is ready at all times to work for their 
benefit or to champion their rights. 


FIELD AND STREAM could have no better tribute 
A Practical to its usefulness in its special field than the conven- 
Endorsation tion of game and fish wardens and delegated sports- 
men held in Chicago on February 7th. Since its 
birth into the world of ink and paper, it has steadily advocated the uni- 
formity of game and fish laws as the only true preventive of game and fish 
destruction; and to have this view so earnestly taken by the ardent north- 
western sportsmen who assembled to discuss its feasibility is another laurel 
won for the cause of true sportsmanship. “Divide et impera” has been the 
steadfast motto of the game dealers—keep them separate and we can over- 
come them in detai!, the unarticulated shiboleth of the piratical gang that 
incites the pothunter to his destructive work. It is not only in the sports- 
man's interest but in the farmer’s as well that protection is needed. The 
farmer may not always view the game and fish laws in the right light. 
They conserve for him that lure which drives the urban dweller to the 
country, there to spend money earned in wearing strife and competition 
in the attempt to renew his vigor by a brief indulgence in his favorite sport, 
be it shooting or fishing. Every sportsman leaves behind him in the State 
where he spends this outing from five to twenty times the money value of 
the game he captures. The farmer has no other such enormously interest- 
bearing asset; for every head or feather or fin killed or taken from his farm 
he receives, directly or indirectly, at least triple value in product consumed. 
For the farmer, or any one else, to oppose united game protection by all 
States, or at least by groups of States climatically related, would be the part 
of folly. 


Mr. Loveday, the game warden of Illinois, 


Some Wilful stated at the convention that fully eighty per cent. of 
Lawbreakers the game law infractions are by farmers who blindly 


pander to the greed of the game dealer. If the 
farmer cannot be made to understand his own best interests, legislation must 
step in and protect the innocent. The question is, How? And Mr. Werner 
of Chicago, a many-sided man in that he is sportsman, farmer and restaura- 
teur in one, struck a loud note when he said that the “sportsmen of Chicago” 
were the instigators of game law violation by demanding to be served at 
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the restaurants with game out of season. Mr. Werner was wrong in 
styling such men sportsmen. .\ sportsman is one who gives fair play to 
man and beast: he is not a game hog in any sense of the word and will not 
indulge his appetite at the expense of another's chances of pleasure. 


The source of game and fish law violation is 


The Source our cities. Let the wardens and State game associa- 

of the Trouble tions turn their whole strength first upon the 
restaurant and the club, and the man who there eats 

contraband game. Make the game dealer's occupation unprofitable and 


he will not incite the farmer to kill at all seasons. ‘Then, without a market, 
the farmer will find it more economical to kill a barn-door fowl than to 
slaughter those afield. 


Then that most vital question, the abolition of 

No Compromise spring shooting, was broached, and it was the unan- 
with Spring Shooting ImMOUs Opinion that shooting, in the Northwest at 
least, should not be allowed between January ist and 

September ist following. This is a sound and wise decision. It matters 
not so much what States east of Michigan and south of Illinois and lowa 
do, if the States of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas agree to abolish spring shooting. In that section, and north- 
ward, the migratory wildfowl would make their summer home and nesting 
if not warned to “move on” by the “random gun” at every slough and 
water-hole they stooped towards. In many a late spring the birds come 
north mated and ready to begin housekeeping at the first quiet spot. If the 
Northwestern game hog cannot get enough shooting in the fall, let him 
follow the ducks south; but make it impossible for him who has abundant 
leisure to minimize the sport of him who has but a few days in the vear that 
he can give to a shooting trip. Given immunity from danger in the spring, 
wildfowl would nest about every piece of water in the Northwestern States 
and raise an enormous food supply and afford good sport till freezing time. 


\ll in all the convention was a great step in the 
In Union is right direction. (ur national motto is good enough 
Strength for adoption in game protection as well as in other 
affairs of life. But the fight is only just on. The 
game dealers, who know what united action means, will oppose with the 
utmost persistency the enactment of any laws which will tend to curtail their 
profits, and those who resolved to do must likewise resolve to stand by 
their guns until the last foe has retired. FIELD AND STREAM will do its 
part in aid of the good cause. But local organization is the most potent 
factor. Let States not be satisfied with the State sportsman’s association, 
but ramify with every county. Every sportsman’s club should be a limb 
of the association and act as the whole association in its own particular 
neighborhood. Then any violation of the law would be immediately com- 
municated to the warden and he would be given every assistance in bringing 
the violators to justice. 


The international fishery congress which was in 

. session recently at Tampa, Fla.. undoubtedly did 

Fishways good work in a way. But very much of the work 

and the Law of fish culturists would be unnecessary, and_ that 

which had to be done would be enormously enhanced 

in value, if Nature’s methods were enforced upon that manufacturing greed 
that has enslaved our streams. 
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Fish are more or less migratory, but especially so in the fecund state, 
when they travel to seek the fittest place to deposit their spawn; the fish 
of still waters instinctively seek a clear gravelly bottom and themselves sup- 
ply the water with that agitation which is necessary to the best development 
of their offspring. But those the habitat of which is a stream, are driven by 
instinct to travel up to the swift-running, gravelly brooks that feed the main 
artery. Often they find their upward course barred by mill dams, against 
which they dash themselves in vain efforts to reach those higher waters 
where alone their species may be propagated. 

Let our fish culturists do less “planting” and give more attention to 
the enforcement of Nature’s requirements and Nature will make them a 
thousand-fold bigger return than artificial devices. It ought to be the duty 
of every fishing club throughout the land to make every mill owner put an 
ample fishway in his dam. It is a duty we owe, not only to ourselves as 
sportsmen, but to posterity and the non-piscatorial majorities who are 
deprived of a very valuable food supply by the selfish manufacturer, until 
it is enforced upon him that the public has rights that must be conserved. 


There are many enthusiastic trap-shooters in the 

Some Eastern West and many active gun clubs, but I do not think 

Gun Clubs I have met anywhere—not even in Butte, where 

every man is a sportsman—so much enthusiasm or 

sO many prosperous gun clubs as in Toronto and Buffalo. The Rosedale 

Club of the former and the Audubon of the latter city shoot at blue rocks 

regularly every Saturday afternoon throughout the winter. Consideration 

of the weather does not enter into their plan of campaign. Let it rain, shine, 

hail, blow, snow or thaw; let the thermometer establish direct connection 

with Dawson City. It makes no difference to the Rosedale Gun Club. It 

will be on its grounds punctually on Saturday afternoons; and the weather 
may be good or it may be bad—and be hanged to it! 

Some of the gun clubs in the West might profit by the virtuous example 
set them by these eastern clubs. There is sport and health in an afternoon 
at the traps, though one’s fingers tingle and the point of his nose be as 
moist and chilly as that of his favorite Llewellyn. There is no lack of the 
true fire among the sportsmen of the West, but in some places sufficient 
interest has not been taken in trap-shooting to lift it to popularity as a 
winter sport. It is time all gun clubs were being properly brought up and 
educated 


To thousands of subscribers it will seem super 


Russell’s fluous to refer to the series of splendid frontispieces 
Frontispieces appearing in this magazine and painted expressly 


for FIELD AND STREAM by Chas. M. Russell, the 
cowboy artist genius. Mr. Russell’s striking creations have already 
called forth the unstinted praise and admiration of press and individual 
throughout the length and breadth of America and the hundreds of let- 
ters which have come to this office concerning the pictures already pub- 
lished show how strong a hold upon popular appreciation they have in- 
stantly secured. It is for the information of FIELD ann STREAM’s army of 
new names that reference is here made to Russell’s work. Most of 
the older readers of the magazine say each of the frontispieces is worth the 
cost of the number. We are inclined to agree with them. We confess to 
being a little “stuck” on Russell ourself. 
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WESTERN CANADA KENNEL CLUB 
SHOW 


On the broad prairies of Manitoba and her 
bie wheatfields is to be found as much game 
of all sorts as the most enthusiastic sportsman 
could wish for. If his taste runs to upland 
shooting, plover, prairie chicken, cranes and 
many other birds abound, while in the low 
lands snipe, ducks and geese fairly swarm 
until late in the fall. In the forests lives in 
plenty game ranging from the dainty part 
ridge and ptarmigan to the mighty elk and 
moose, and on the prairies, if one desires to 
follow the hounds, the fox, the coyote or an 
old timber wolf will try the mettle of horse ana 
man. Small wonder, then, that at Winnipeg’s 
annual Bench Show held under the auspices 
of the Western Canada Kennel Club, should 
be seen dogs almost entitled to rank first in 
their class wherever shown 

The show opened on Wednesday, February 
goth, with nearly three hundred entries, and 
continued until Saturday, with the usual 
musical accompaniment of barks, whines and 
howls. Jolin Davidson, of Monroe, Michigan, 
had been secured as judge and early Wed 
nesday morning commenced his duties, start 
ing in on the heavy-weight pointers, and right 
soon was his rare ability shown. First hon 
ors were won by S. B. Ritchie’s “Bob,” a 
noble fellow, liver-and-white, deep-chested, 
straight in limb, with broad, intelligent fore 
head and eyes that fairly speak. ‘Mac,” a 
strong, rangey black-and-white beauty, win 
ner of the club’s last field-trials and owned by 
the President, won a V. H.C. card. “A great 
class,”’ said Judge Davidson. It is out of the 
question to give the names of all the winners 
among the pointers, but we must not over 
look “Mollie May,” an ideal pointer bitch, 
owned by Geo. Cochrane, of Morden, to 
which was awarded first prize in her class, 
and the special for best heavy-weight pointer 
in the show. To range the fields with her in 
front, after the wary grouse, should give any 
sportsman unbounded joy Other winners 
were owned by H. Adams, Joe Lemon, John 
Moyse, Dr. M. C. Clarke, W. J. Christie, A. 
E. Green, F. J. G. McArthur, A. Gale and 
FE. J. Bennett, while the special for best ken 
nel was well won by F. J. G. McArthur’s 
“Mingo Kent,” “Blossom Regina,” “Lady 
Garnet” and “Lord Garnet.” 

The silken coated setters were not outdone 
by the pointers and the kennels shown by 
John Wootton and W. F. Ellis, of Manitou, 
IK. R. Collier, W. C. Lee and Thomas John- 
son, of Winnipeg, won great admiration and 
numerous red-and-white tickets. J. A. Tel 
ford’s “Nora T” carried off the red card in 
Light-weight bitches. She is a queen among 


long coats and what “Mollie May” was in the 
pointers she is among setters. 

The Irish and Gordons were well repre 
sented, but the entries in these classes were 
not numerous. “A grand showing of sport 
ing dogs,” said the judge, “the like of which 
1 have rarely seen and many of them would 
hold first place among the best.” 

Ten or twelve Irish water spaniels appeared 
in the judges’ ring, Ed Dickson’s puppy win 
ning first and the special for best sporting 
pup. R. J. Whitla’s “Paddie,” a knowing son 
ot Erin’s sod, worthily won the red ticket. 
Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Great Danes, New 
foundlands, wolf hounds, deer hounds, grey 
hounds and bull dogs turned out in full force 
and received and well merited the usual ad- 
miration of all visitors. Collies, cockers, field 
spaniels, terriers, pugs and toy varieties were 
not wanting, and pefore the doors were finally 
closed on a generous and admiring public, 
had received se much caressing and petting 
that they will! all doubtless long for their beds 
§ pine shavings, their howling neighbors, 
and another opportunity to dance and curvet 
before the judge B 

A 
a» 
WHERE SHOOTING IS GOOD 


It surprises a man who has spent most of 
his life since boyhood in the West, to board a 
Wabash train at Chicago and an hour or two 
later find himself in one of the best bird 
regions in America. He has come to be 
lieve that Montana or Dakota, or Manitoba, 
Washington, or British Columbia are about 
the only countries where there is any game 
left worth the sportsman’s attention, and 
when he sees the quail popping out of the 
hedgerows and stubble along the road in 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan, or 
the partridges shooting from a cornfield into 
the timber, he wakes up, raises the blind as 
high as it will go and begins to take some in 
terest in the landscape. 

Rabbits are not so numerous through here 
as to be a serious menace to the crops, yet the 
breed is by no means extinct. Northern 
Michigan is, of course, famous for its deer- 
hunting, and, turning for a moment from fowl 
to fish, for its bass and grayling. 

I:very boy who ever lived in the Lake States 
or in Western Canada, and who ever loved a 
gun—and where’s the boy that didn’t?—can 
remember the name, “St. Clair Flats,” as long 
as he can remember anything. When he grew 
older and wandered away from the old land to 
a newer, where game soon ceased to be a 
novelty, he smiled as he recalled the fame of 
the St. Clair, and thought of its boasted at- 
tractions for the sportsman as a pleasant fic- 
tion, given the seal of authenticity by those 
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who never saw any wildfowl worth mention 
ing. But when he arrives east and discovers 
that the men who used to hunt there when he 
men now aged and grizzled—have 
most tamous 


was a boy 
since hunted 
shcoting grounds of the West and have re 
turned to their old love, “The Flats,” and 
spent their annual fall outing there, he is 
wider awake than ever. 

At Detroit he takes the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and crosses the river. Then he is 
very soon in another first-class quail country 

Western Ontario—of which Chatham is the 
centre. Wild turkeys used to be numerous 
here, and down on the Lake Erie shore, duck- 
rivalled the sport to be had 


ducks in all the 


shooting almost 
at the Flats. 

All this is prefatory to saying that the route 
mentioned between Chicago and Buffalo or 
Toronto is essentially the sportsman’s route. 
The excellence of the these two 
roads enables him to drop off for a few hours 
at any place which strikes his sportsman’s or 
The officials of the roads 
are most courteous and obliging. Both have 
general offices in Chicago, and Mr. J. Francis 
Lee, of the Canadian Pacific, will treat the 
sportsman as a brother 


A MINNESOTA 


service on 


beauty-loving eye. 


KENNEL 


Happening at Norwood, Minn., on a busi 
ness trip, I called on Slocum, who is a sports 
man of the all-wool kind. And, in fact, one 
might say he is two sportsmen in one for his 
wife is, I understand, as good a sportswoman 
as she is housewife, and of her ability in the 
latter line I can most appreciatively vouch, 
having enjoyed the hospitality of her table 
While chatting over our dinner, we dis- 
cussed the question of family participation in 
field sports and found that Mrs. Slocum not 
only shares her husband’s toils afield, but 
materially assists in weighting the bag, with 
an occasional eye-wipe for good measure. Of 
the latter feat her husband is the most proud, 
for she is his pupil. Mrs. Slocum herself 
passes over her aptitude with the gun very 
lightly, but is enthusiastic about the kennel, 
and insisted that I should go down and inspect 
it and furbish up my old-time dog-lore by 
getting acquainted with best 
field dogs in Minnesota, best 
old pointer that ever guided gun 
The latter is old Sport, a black-and-white- 
ticked pointer, nobody knows how old. He 
is, even in this last stage of decrepitude, the 
evident wreck of a mighty hunter, of no 
known pedigree, but a field wonder whose 
record equals that of the Father of our Coun- 
try in that he “cannot tell a lie.” 


“some of the 
and the 


very 


Though so 


old that he can barely toddle, his nose was as 
keen and true this last fall as ever, and many 
a quail has come to his mistress’ bag through 
his accurate sense of location. He is the pride 
of the kennel, is loved for his past good deeds 
and is slowly declining to an honored grave, 
the filling of which cherished 
memory. 

After making Sport’s acquaintance I 
consecutively introduced to the rest of the 
kennel. The first to be inspected was Beauty, 
by Cincinnatus out of Albert’s Nelly, a black 
and-white-ticked bitch and litter sister to Cin 
cinnatus’ Pride, which alone should be recom- 
mendation enough, if she had not a bundle of 
trumps in her own hand. At first sight she is 
not impressive. But running the hands over 
her reveals to the touch every qualification of 
a very good bitch, hard to bear 
in the best company—and the only weak point 
about her are her feet, which have not that 
cat-like roundness and elasticity requisite for 


will leave a 


was 


a good bitch 


hard, continuous work. But this fault may 
readily be forgiven for the beauty of her 
head, which may be a little broad between 


the ears for bitch perfection; but, though her 
cars do not hang with conventional require 
ments, she has such a thorough “Dan” muzzle, 
such a bright, intelligent eye, that the more 
one looks at her the less one thinks of her 
shortcomings, and is satisfied that in the field 
she can do well and well mated can breed 
credit to her owner in field and on bench 

Dolly Furness, by champion Monk of Fur- 
ness by Nelly Gray, has every appearance of 
a fast, intelligent and untiring field-worker. 
She has a fine, brainy head, ears hanging 
well, beautiful eyes, excellent body, very good 
legs and perfect feet, which, with her corky 
action, should make her She is a 
black, white and tan, the tan being rich and 
distinct. If it were not for her somewhat 
peaked muzzle, she would claim attention on 
the bench, as well as demand it on the field. 
She is of good disposition and very well in 
hand, a sportsman’s companion in and out ot 
the field. 

Flora Temple Jr., by Selby Ned (Ned out of 
Pearl’s Dot) out of Nelly, is a liver- 
and-white-ticked pointer bitch; she is a good, 
useful-looking bitch, well-muscled and coupled 
with good legs and feet 

Ridgeview Fancy, by Sal of Kent out of 
Ridgeview Tricks, has a good head and eye, 


tireless. 


tiayes’ 


but a somewhat sniped muzzle; she is also a 
trifle slack-loined, but this defect may not ap- 
pear when she is in good condition. She is 
a good free-gaited plenty of 
style. 

Lady Rip Rap, by champion Rip Rap out 
of Pearl’s Dot, is litter sister to young Rip 
Rap, the field-trial winner 


mover with 


Though she is in 
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poor condition, just having weaned a large 
litter of fine healthy pups, she is a very attrac- 
tive bitch. Her head is almost ideal—broad 
between the ears, well rounded, bright, intelli- 
gent eyes, ears well hung and muzzle square 
and true to type; it is set on a fine neck with 
clean-cut throttle; shoulders well sloped, chest 
deep and well wedged, ribs well sprung, good 
loin, powerful quarters and clean sinewy legs; 
but (and there is some “but” to almost every 
good thing) her feet might be a good deal bet- 
ter; they are not bad but look as if a week’s 
work on the prairie would leave her footsore. 
Yet she is a taking bitch, and the more you 
look at her the more you like her. Her litter 


Spring Thyme, by Terry of Keystone out 
of Spring Bonnet, is a bitch that must com- 
mand attention and consideration no matter 
how good the company she may be found in. 
She has a_ beautiful head, and her chest, 
shoulders, quarters and legs are very good, 
with good feet; and having said all this and 
looked quietly at her as she sits before you, 
you feel like saying more. She is in whelp 
to Dr. Vittum’s (St. Paul) Selby Ned, and the 
pups ought to be worth owning. She has not 
been worked, but if looks go for anything 
she ought to be a killer in the field, as she 
has all the apparent pre-requisites. 

Bedouin, by Strideaway out of Warwick's 
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of pups by Bedouin are very well grown, 
handsome and promising. 

Echo, by De Wolf Hopper out of Dragoo’s 
Duchess, has a good intelligent head, with 
fine eves and muzzle, but her ears do not hang 
well. She has very good shoulders and a 
deep, broad chest, good loin, legs and quar- 
ters, but her feet might be better; yet she is 
a lively-gaited bitch and reported a stanch, 
good field-worker. 

Old Thyme, by Selby Ned out of Hayes’ 
Nelly, is an elegant, attractive bitch and the 
only apparent fault about her is her sniped 
nose and head; she is put together to both go 
fast and stay, and if she has the nose claimed 
for her and is well mated, should breed some 


good puppies. 


Nelly, is the sultan of the harem. He is a 
good dog, with few if any faults, except his 
muzzle, which is not typically square. His 
head is broad between the ears, well stopped, 
and brainy, his lean neck is well set in grand 
shoulders: he has good chest, coupling quar- 
ters and legs and perfect feet, which should 
be a sine gua non in a stud dog. It may seem 
that I lay too much stress on feet; but I was 
raised to think a great deal of the great “Iron 
Duke” of Wellington. When he was asked 
what was the first requirement of a soldier, 
he replied, sententiously: “Boots.” When 
asked what was the second requirement of a 
soldier, he replied, decisively, “Boots!” and 
upon being asked what the third requirement 
was, he answered with considerable emphasis 
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—‘Boots!” By which he undoubtedly meant 
that if a soldier could not march he was no 
use. So say I about a dog, especially the 
dog of a man of moderate means out West, 
here, where there is lots of work to do and 
all sorts of rough country to do it over. If 
a dog has not good feet to stand up on 
through a hard day’s or week’s work, what 
good are all his other perfections? 

In conclusion, I must say a good word for 
Alexander Kirkman, the handler of the Nor- 
wood Kennel. Too much credit cannot be 
accorded him. For the number of dogs and 
puppies in his charge, his quarters are very 
cramped, yet they are sweet and clean, and 
the dogs and puppies all are in excellent 
health. This, of course, would be arrived at 
by any honest, scrupulous man by hard work 
and close attention; but it takes a man with 
an admirable disposition, and “to the manner 
born” to have such a number, housed in one 
room, in such perfect, fearless control. He 
opened the common kennel door and quietly 
called any dog by name and it, and it alone, 
came cheerfully and quickiy to him. He evi- 
dently loves the dogs and the dogs, as they 
ever will, reciprocate in kind. In his handling 
he never uses the whip, rarely the spike 
collar; it is a mild, low-voiced reproach, a pat 
on the cheek that sends the offender shame- 
facedly back to its duty, determined to do 
well. The Norwood puppies ought to be 
worth having. A. H. H. 

eb 


A RARE LITTER OF PUPPIES 


On page 41 is shown a litter of English set 
ter puppies born in the field while the mother 
was in active service. October 25, 1897, was 
the eventful date. The mother of these pup- 
pies is Cincinnatus Trixie A. K. C. 46,131 
owned by F. Jacobi, proprietor of Woodbine 
Kennels, Newaygo, Michigan, and a most 
wholesouled sportsman. 

Mr. Jacobi owns a number of other fine 
dogs, among them some of the best cocker 
blood in the country. We hope some time to 
make our readers better acquainted with Mr 
Jacobi and his splendid kennels. 

& 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT RAILWAY 
TRAIN OF TO-DAY 

The Pennsylvania System has ever been the 
leader in all that pertains to the equipment, 
management, and operation of railways. In 
the evolution of progress the Pennsylvania 
Limited has remained in the foreground as 
the finest and most complete limited train 
in the world. With a view to still further 
strengthen its hold at the top, and to place 
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it so far in advance oi all competition that the 
twentieth century, or the next decade, will 
not see it surpassed, an entirely new Pennsyl- 
vania’ Limited has lately been completed 
for them bythe Pullman Palace Car Co. 

By all odds the new train is the most strik- 
ing equipment to be seen anywhere. It owes 
the strange effect to the use of two widely 
differing colors—cream and green. Above the 
window sill line, which is of dull gold, each car 
to the back and green roof is a_ beautiful 
cream color, ornately and profusely decorated 
with goldleaf. Below the window sill line the 
color of each car is a rich bottle green deco- 
rated in gold, while the running gear and 
trucks are green and red. Adding still more 
to the fine appearance of the train are the per- 
fected safety vestibules of full width of the 
cars, through the plate glass doors of which 
may be seen the beautiful mahagony of the 
interior finish. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
train apart from its color, is the wide ab- 
servation platform, used exclusively on the 
Pennsylvania Lines trains. This platform is 
protected by beautiful brass railings and has 
the sides partially enclosed with glass to pro- 
tect passengers from exposure to the weather 
while viewing the scenery. 

The new train is lighted by electricity. 
There are nearly 500 electric fixtures, and half 
as many Pintsch gas fixtures. 

Following the diner are the Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars. Vermilion mahogany consti- 
tutes the woodwork; multi-colored, leaded 
glass windows outlined by small bulls-eye 
crystals fill the framework of the deck lights; 
tapestry covers the luxurious seats; Wilton 
carpets decorate the floors; light fixtures are 
of gold-plated metal. 

In addition to the barber shop, bath, and 
stenographer and typewriter, distinctive feat- 
ures originating on the Pennsylvania Limited 
are retained on the new train. They include 
a waiting maid, to attend invalids and ladies 
and children. Stock reports are bulletined 
for the benefit of persons who may desire to 
trade as they travel, and all the commercial, 
financial, and general news of the world will 
be presented fresh from the wires while the 
train is en route. 

The new Pennsylvania Limited makes daily 
trips on the regular schedule, leaving Chicago 
at 5:30 p. m., reaching Pittsburg the following 
morning at 7:00 a. m., eastern time, from 
which point the trip is by daylight through 
Pennsylvania, and includes a ride across the 
romantic Alleghany Mountains, around Horse 
Shoe Curve, and by other scenic gems which 
enhance the Pennsylvania route. Harrisburg 
is reached at 1:35 p. m., Philadelphia at 4.17 
p. m., New York at 6:30 p. m. Passengers 
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for Baltimore arrive at their destination at 
4:15 p. m., and those for Washington reach 
the National Capital at 5:30 p. m. 

THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 

Eighty pages of interesting data and beauti- 
ful illustrations form a volume devoted to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, from the legendary 
side of its story to the present day. Each 
subject taken has been given careful consider 
ation and the information published is most 
accurate and reliable. It is a valuable work 
to be in the hands of visitors. 
Copy of same will be mailed free of charge to 
any address by writing company’s agents, or 
H. C. Townsend, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Iron Mountain Route, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

The article on Mascalonge, of which we 
spoke in our last number, will appear in our 
May issue, which will have several other ar- 
ticles also of especial interest to anglers. 

“G. M. Fairchild, of Quebec, will shortly 
publish a volume of short stories. This 
gentleman has long been known to the world 
of Canadian letters, having edited several 
books and written a volume on sport in 
Quebec. One of his stories appeared in the 
August number of this publication.”—Cana- 
dian Magazine. 

Several of Mr. Fairchild’s excellent 
have appeared in FrELD AND STREAM, and he 
will contribute another to the May number. 

OutTInG for February is an excellent num 
ber. A novel and amusing feature is an 
article by Ed. W. Sandys, which the popu- 
lar editor discovers in the otter the original 
tobogganer. 

An attractive publication is AND 
WATER, Boston, The March well 
printed, on heavy paper, and has a number of 
fine illustrations. 

Mr. Edward Banks has resigned his posi- 
tion as trap editor of the Forest and Stream 
to take the secretaryship of the American 
“E. C.” & “Schultze” Powder Co., Ltd. 

If you happen to be one of those who are in 
arrears and will promptly send us a sufficient 
amount to pay your subscription to April, 
1899, you will receive one of the “Tight Shell” 
pictures referred to on first page. 

De not forget that this picture is 
$3.50 and can never had for 
other way. 


prospective 


stories 


LAND 
issue is 


worth 
less in any 


Those of our readers who are blessed with 
bright boys or girls could do a great deal 
towards spreading the love for field sports by 
encouraging them to secure subscribers for 
FIELD AND STREAM. In this way they can 
earn as premiums any article they may de- 
sire. Send for particulars. . 


AND STREAM 


book on the Klondike 
supervision of the 


The new official 
country gotten out under 
Canadian Government engineer, Mr. Ogilvie, 
is without question worth its weight in Klon- 
dike gold. It is wonderfully complete in all 
details and filled with innumerable illustra- 
tions from photographs. After one has seen 
this book he feels that he knows more about 
that country than he ever thought was possible 
without actually going there. FIELD AND 
STREAM urges all its readers to promptly se- 
cure this book and will be pleased to fill 
orders from this office. The price is 50 
cents, postage paid. 

NOTICE numbers containing thie 
Russell irontispieces will hereaiter be 25 cents 
each. 

OUR ADVERTISERS’ INTERESTS. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Dall De Weese’s au 
thentic article on Alaskan big game, which appeared in 
our February number, we have had a number of in- 
quiries where to obtain the Mannlicher rifle which he 
used so successfully on his trip. Messrs. Herman 
Boker & Co., whose advertisement appears in this 
issue, are the U. S. agents for this rifle, and from 
them we learn that Mr. De Weese contemplates the 
purchase of another Mannlicher of special pattern 
and dimensions, which he intends to use on his next 
trip into the farthest wilds of the Northwest Territory, 
in quest of the musk ox. Our readers may look for 
more of his interesting articles when he makes this 
trip. 

All dog owners, and their number among our 
readers is legion, will be interested in the full page ad- 
vertisement of the Polk-Miller Co., on another page. 
Their book, which they offer to send free, is well 
worth having. 

Schoverling Daly & Gales, a long-established firm, 
well and favorably known all over the sporting world, 
and who sell the famous Daly guns and Gales bicy- 
cles, will move from their present quarters on or 
about April 10, to Broadway, which building they 
will occupy until the completion of a new store which 
is being built for them at Nos. 302 and 304 Broadway, 
corner of Duane street. 

Owing to the fast increasing demand for the Savage 
rifle, cartridges and other material, it became neces 
sary to reorganize the Savage Repeating Arms Co., to 
permit of adding sufficient capital to build and equip 
a suitable plant for the manutacture of rifles and am- 
munition, equal to the demand. 

he new company is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, and is named the “Savage 
Arms Co.” Work has already been started upon the 
new machinery, so that within a reasonably short time 
the company hopes to meet all orders promptly 

The Marlin Firearms Co., in spite of a largely in- 
creased output for many months back, in anticipation 
of the Klondike trade, are barely able to keep up with 
the demand for their repeating rifles. 

Cornwall & Jesperson, 310 Broadway, New York, 
are are just sending out a new illustrated catalogue, 
which contains everything new and _ desirable per- 
taining to sporting, fishing and photography. They 
claim to thoroughly know their business, to sell best 
quality goods, and what will interest its buyers most, 
to sell at cut prices. By all means get on their mail- 
ing list. 

Do not overlook the full page advertisement of the 
King Powder Company and Peters’ Cartridge Com- 
pany The business of these companies has as 
sumed vast proportions, especially through the West 
and South, and the intrinsic merit of their goods is 
now asserting itself in the Eastern markets as wel 
Trap shooters have long since recognized the peculiar 
virtues of King’s smokeless powder, and now the 
rifle and pistol shots are discovering what they have 
been seeking for years. in the new semi-smokeless 
powder made by the King Company. Those who 
have experimented with this new powder say they 
never could be induced to go back to the old black 
powder 


.—Back 
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AN OLD-TIME BUFFALO HUNT 





